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Notice was first called to this variety by E. S. Carman, i 
editor of the Rural New-Yorker, who regarded it the best of all. y’ The 
Through his advice we procured the entire stock some / 
twelve years ago, and have all the stock of it there is. y/ 
The following is taken from Mr. Carman’s notices of the J Carman 
berry, published at different times, in the Rural New- WA 
Yorker: ‘Likely to revolutionize goose-berry culture A 
in this country; absolutely mildew proof, of y/ (ijoose berry 
great size and excellent quality. Sets the fruit 
so closely that two-thirds had to be removed / 
and then every branch propped up. Will - 
supply the long felt demand for a large V4 
L berry, free of rot and mildew.’’ July 6, ts 
1898: ‘‘Berries fully ripe, free from 


f rot, scald and mildew. We have J 
had this since November, 1891, 

and it has never shown any 

weakness of any _ kind.’’ 
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TREES AT WHOLESALE 


Lowest Prices Consistent with Quality 


We Can Assure | HEALTHY, 
Our Customers WELL-GROWN TREES 


of these Vital ) PURITY OF VARIETY 
Requisites : ( CAREFUL PACKING 


62 Years Under the Same 
Management 


We grow all kinds and varieties suitable for this 
climate, including— 


APPLE ORNAMENTAL TREES 
PEAR and SHRUBS 

PLUM ROSES 

CHERRY CLEMATIS and 

PEACH GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with Full Cultural Directions 
Correspondence solicited. 


W. & T. SMITH CO. 


The Geneva Nursery 
600 Castle St. GENEVA, N. Y. 
































TREES 


Fruit and Ornamental. 


Shrubs 
Evergreens 
Roses 
Hardy Planis 


All the Best and Hardiest Varieties. 
Largest and most varied Collections in 
America. Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 


logue mailed FREE on request. 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


Nurserymen—Horticulturists, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
Established 1840. Rochester, N. Y. | 
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CHERRIES MULBERRIES 
PLUMS WALNUTS (2nglish and Japan) PECANS 
EXOCHORDA LILACS LONICERAS 


HYDRANGEAS (Field Grown, strong) 
THOMAS HOGG, ROSEA, Etc. 
AZALEAS GARDENIAS 
MAGNOLIAS 


HEDGE PLANTS (IN LARGE QUANTITIES) 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
CITRUS TRIFOLIATA BERBERIS THUNBERGII 
SPIREA THUNBERGII 


BIOTA AUREA NANA CEDRUS DEODARA 
LIBOCEDRUS DECURRENS 


CAMELLIAS 














JUNIPERS RETINOSPORAS 
ORANGES, LEMONS and OTHER CITRUS FRUIT 
300,000 PALMS 
KENTIAS LATANIAS PHOENIX 





FIELD GROWN ROSES (Own Roots and Budded) 





No Scale and Everything Healthy and Well Grown 


P. J. Berckmans Company, Inc. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


Betablished 1856 
Over 450 Acres in Nursery 











CUT THE 
BILLS IN TWO! 


Save half your ‘‘Mdse 
Acct’; put it on the 
profit side; reduce the 
“June ist agony’. You 
can do it. If you’ve got 


to buy 





Roses, Clematis, 
Privet, Etc. Perennials, Etc. 


SEND YouR WANT LISTS TO 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 


Nurserymen and Florists Wholesale Only 
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National Control of Introduced Insect Pests 


By E. Dwicut SANDERSON, Durham, N. H. 

















[In many of the letters in last month’s 
issue of AmerIcaN Fruits the question of 
state rights and the right of the federal 
government to assume control of insect 
pests was mentioned. There were many 
who held the opinion that the government 
would have no right to step in and take 
control of the situation in different states 
unless permission was given by the states. 
As an answer to those who believe that a 
national inspecion law of nursery stock 
and the suppression of pests out of the 
question we quote liberally from the opin- 
ions of E. Dwight Sanderson whose con- 
clusions have been reached after a deal of 
study and thorough investigation. The 
following is from Bulletin 60, Bureau of 
Entomology, issued September 22, 1906, 
prepared by Professor Sanderson.—Edi- 
tor. | 

In the winter of 1906 Professor Sander- 
son read a paper on the cotton boll weevil 
before the annual session of the Associa- 
tion of Eeonomie Entomologists. At the 
conclusion of that paper he offered the 
following points: 

The boll weevil in Texas and the gypsy and 
brown-tail moths in New England are raising 
some points in the relations between states 
which before long will need careful discussion 
and broad-minded treatment. Here we have 
insects which the infested states fail to control, 
either through inability or neglect, and they 
spread beyond their boundaries. Quarantines 


against them are comparatively useless unless - 


the insects are controlled in the badly infested 
regions. The national government makes ap- 
propriations partly to aid in the study of the 
pests for the information of the inhabitants 
of uninfested states and partly to prevent 
spread, but it can have no authority in the lat- 
ter respect without state legislation. * * * 
But why should one state tax itself to subdue 
a pest which is causing it loss and others gain 
from increased prices, as in the case with the 
boll weevil, to prevent it from spreading to 
them? On the other hand, if it is possible for 
the state to do so, is the general government 
justified in assuming the task if it had the au- 
thority? These are questions of a broad na- 
ture which it seems to the writer are rather 
new and which must be met sooner or later. [n 
their solution an association such as_ this 
should take a leading part 

Professor Sanderson then takes up the 
question saying: 

“Pardon the repetition of these re 
marks, but they form a fitting introduc 
tion to the present discussion. Further 
study of this subject in relation to the 
Federal control of similar matters has 
forced the writer to the conclusion that his 
Statement above, ‘‘but it (the National 
Government) can have no authority in the 
latter respect without State legislation,’’ 
is essentially incorrect and that the Fed- 
eral Government may have full authority 
conferred upon it by Congress for hand- 
ling the whole situation. The writer’s at- 
tention to this whole subject has been 
brought about by the invasion of New 


Hampshire by the gypsy moth during the 
present season, to which he will refer 
later. 

‘‘The history of legislation against in- 
sect pests in this country is too well known 
to the members of this association to need 
review. Some few points may, however, 
be mentioned to show its present status. 
Legislation against insect pests in the 
East was undoubtedly brought about by 
the introduction and dissemination of the 
San Jose seale on nursery stock in the 
early nineties. State after State passed 
laws concerning nursery inspection and 
the importation of nursery stock, and 
some concerning inspection of orchards, 
ete. Some of these laws were good, others 
bad. Confusion for the nurserymen re- 
sulted. In late years we have been en- 
gaged in attempting to secure as much 
uniformity as possible in these laws, and 
in this eftort the organization of the Na- 
tional Association of Horticultural Inspec- 
tors has been of the greatest value. From 
the first it was seen that the matter of the 
control of nursery stock was properly a 
matter for control by the National Govern- 
ment, being strictly a matter of interstate 
commerce. As a result, on March 5, 1897, 
there assembled in Washington, D. C., a 
National Convention for the Suppression 
of Insect Pests and Plant Diseases by Leg- 
islation.. The writer finds that but few of 
the present members of this association 
were present at that meeting, though all 
are probably familiar with its delibera- 
tions. This convention represented the 
horticultural interests of the entire coun- 
try. It adopted a measure which it recom- 
mended to Congress, empowering the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to establish an in- 
spection of all importations into the Uni- 
ted States of nursery stock, plants, etc., 
and of all which were subject to inter- 
state commerce, and also recommended an 
outline for State legislation upon the same 
subject. This proposed legislation seems 
to the writer to cover the matter of the 
inspection and control of insects dissemin- 
ated on nursery stock, plants, ete., in a 
most satisfactory manner, taken as a 
whole, though some minor points might 
now need modification. At this meeting 
Dr. L. O. Howard presented a paper, in 
closing, in which he is reported to have 
said : 

In conclusion the writer expressed his firm 
conviction that the establishment of such 3 
service at the Eastern ports * * (* would 
many times repay the horticultural interests 
of the country 

‘‘In the next Year Book of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (1898), in a most in- 
teresting and valuable article upon the 
Danger of Importing Insect Pests, Doctor 
Howard again urged the importance of 
such legislation. He said: 


The remedy for this condition of affairs is 
obvious. Laws must be passed establishing a 
system of inspection of dangerous classes of 
merchandise, just as has already been done in 
the case of live stock, and just as has already 
been done in a partial way by the state of 
California. The passage of some such national 
measure as that recommended by the conven- 
tion of horticulturists and agriculturists held 
in Washington, D. C., March 5th, would seem, 
from a consideration of the facts here pre- 
sented, to be abundantly justified by the con- 
stant danger which threatens our agricultural 
and horticultural interests. 

‘‘The writer is not familiar with the in- 
side history of the work of the committee 
on legislation appointed by this conven- 
tion. In any event nothing came of it. It 
is the writer’s impression that the matter 
at first received the opposition of influen- 
tial nurserymen. Later, however, when 
it became necessary for the nurserymen to 
comply with many and diverse laws to 
their great inconvenience and annoyance, 
they evinced interest in securing national 
legislation on the matter. The chairman 
of their committee on legislation recently 
expressed to the writer his earnest desire 
that national legislation might be enacted 
upon the subject, but after practical ex- 
perience in presenting the matter to Con- 
gressional committees seemed to feel that 
there was but little prospect of securing 
such action in the near future. The writer 
does not remember any serious discussion 
of the matter by anv entomologist since 
Doctor Howard’s article in 1898. 

‘*TIn many States the nurserv and orch- 
ard inspection is now handled by separate 
State officials, relieving the entomologists 
of the experiment stations and State en- 
tomologists of this onerous police work. 
But in many States it is still a burden to 
the entomologist who would prefer to de- 
vote his time and thought to problems of 
research. That this work has impeded the 
development of economic entomology in 
many respects can not be doubted, though 
on the other hand it has undoubtedly had 
the effect of bringing many of us into clos- 
er touch with the people whom we are 
trying to serve. It would seem therefore 
that the entomologists of the country 
should be most interested in securing na 
tional legislation for this phase of insect 
control at least. That it is perfectly con 
stitutional and practicable can hardly be 
doubted. The present work could be ac- 
complished with much more efficiency, 
with greater protection to the horticultur- 
al interests. and with far less annoyance 
to the honest nurservmen of the country. 
and probably to the greater detriment of 
the man who fails to clean up his nursery. 
Why the economic entomologists have fail 
ed to interest themselves in this matter has 
always been a mystery to the writer. 

‘*But at this same national convention 
of 1897 a resolution was passed concern- 
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The Winfield Nursery Co. 
! Spring 1908 


If not in your hands write for it as prices are 
All Stock First Class and Ready for Shipment. 


Surplus and Want 
| List Number 2 for 


| Just issued. 
Rock Bottom. 


Failure to use some of our Home Grown Mahaleb will lose you the opportunity to be at 
the front with first-class Cherry in season. Only a few left. They are giving the best of satis- 
faction this year as usual. 


—  epmmrani 








MAHALEB STOCKS—Home Grown 


PEAR STOCKS—French Imported 


MYRABOLAN STOCKS 


CODE 
CODE CODE 
Mahaleb, 5 to 8 mm, 100000 Miss . 
 jetan ee | ew | Om eee ™ 668? mm... Myrabolan, 4 to 5 mm, 2500 Maker 
-™ 8 to 10 mm, 35000 ra ‘“ nin, dite 90 
MAHALEB IMPORTED STOCKS 25000 Maiden APPLE SEEDLINGS 


These stocks are spews and graded by our 
French growers according to our instructions, and 
we guarantee the grade. 





ANGER QUINCE—Imported 














Grown near Topeka on new ground and 
well graded. 
CODE 


CODE 
‘ Apple (branched) No. 1, 3-16 10000 Mineral 
t m: 70000 Miser CODE pp - 
— ; to : —v 80000 Mist Quince, No. J, 5 to 7 mm, 18000 Main “ (straight) No. 2, 2-16 100000 Mine 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS PEACH —— ” ’ 
We e largest growers of Seedlings in the Southwest. All Seed- We have the finest lot of l-year peach we have ever offered. Peach 
ngs weil ripened in fall ~ ad being ine and graded. Nice and bright aa AE I ey Sine © sere in this section. Peach of our own 
CODE = ‘ a F - 
Ash, American White, 6 to 12 inches 2000 Pan Site Fes, olese Nols Fb SGTI8 stocky 
Ash, American White, 12 to 18 “ 1000 Can Code—Late Lace Lap Lapel Lappet Lather Lapse 
Black Locust, 3 to 4 feet 50000 Mail Champion - - —- ~——- 1000 3000 500 
zs “ 2 to 3 feet 80000. Man Chinese Cling -—- —- —— —- —- 70 — 
rs “ 38 to 24 inches 150000 Manly Crosby 200 3e —U OO OO ——-  -— -—— 190 
. . 2... = 50000 Master Elberta — —— — 20000 14000 2000 2500 
Russian Mulberry, 6 to 12 inches 40000 Marble Foster —_—- —-—-l ee - hl ———- 115 30 —- 
Catalpa, Speciosa, 6 to 8 vi 30000 Sane Salway a aes 1500 5000 600 
Catalpa, Speciosa, 4 to 6 “ 40000 Sanely Stump ee ee pect =P etsied 
, American White, 6 to 12 “ 35000 Sacred 
” ng “ 12 to 18 “ 10000 Sacredly RHUBARB 
Box Elder, 6 to 12 inches 10000 Marry Of the large Linnaeus variety, one-year whole root. 
APPLE—First Class — cons 
All Fine Healthy Stock No. | Came No. 2 Carp 
2-yr. 2-yr. 2-yr. 2-yr. l-yr. Bd. l-yr. Bd. 
sin. 58:in. Pin. ; 4 SHADE TREES 
Gian jane “> «fe. 4 ft. 5m. ee. = Fine stock. AN tegueplanted and exceptionally beautiful trees. Car 
Ss nm 0 . 
Arkansas Black 1088 272 1237 9 3436 18 Prom 12-15 ft. 1012 ft. 810 tt. —«68 ft. 46 ft. 
Bailey Sweet i 83 14 25 6 10 2in up Le? 144-146 1-14 
Ben Davis ia « = CP oe Code—Oxley Often Off One Only 
Early Harvest —- 110 45 —_—- -—- —- Ash, American White 50 400 665 800 630 
ano 297 500  —— -——- — 1172 Box Elder 350 200 450 600 475 
Grimes Golden — 406 —- — 563 105 Coffee Bean — — —— a 50 
Jonathan -—— 2335 3665 —- —- —- Elm, American White — — — 300 1500 
i Blush 120 58 —_- -—_—_—_—-  -— Honey Locust 40 60 70 80 75 
Mam, Black Twig ——- —- SS 443284 - Sycamore — 335 350 230 220 
Missouri Pippin 875 290 —- —- 819 —— Black Locust — _— 160 5000 5000 
Red June —- sc —-  ——- Oe Catalpa, Speciosa 200 230 420 540 200 
Romanite (little red) ——- 16 80 170 -—— 18 Catalpa, Japanese 200 235 225 215 — 
Staymen W. Sap ——- ss — —- 25 — Maple, Silver Leaf — — = 1000 1250 
Wine Sap 1850 ——- 224 —_—- ———_—- -— Poplar, Carolina 92 170 160 200 135 
Hyslop 100 3s a -  -  ——- ~ Poplar, mage — 60 34 30 — 
Transcendent —-- 26 10 —- «-— _ -— Poplar Yellow (Tulip) 70 oe a 3 — 
Sops of Wine ie Ee ebee emee Seine. eee 
SHADE TREES 
CHERRY TREES—Budded on Mahaleb The followiug list are not transplants but are fine thrifty trees, 2-year 
Our own owing one-year-old cherry. These are grown on rolling old in seedling rows having been thinned and roots pruned and trees grown 
upland and are fine, stocky and well rooted. to beautiful shades. These are sure to please. 
-5-8-1- 7-16-3¢ 1- . . 68 ft. ; 
iad Oth” 23 te. Code—arab p-' 2 “> 
Code—Fume Funny Flute Black Locust 3000 10000 12000 
Dyehouse 200 400 285 Maple, Silver Leaf 1000 12000 22000 
ov Eetnend 2500 = 1 roo 
_—. 500 3500 1500 EVERGREENS—Fine, Transplanted 
4-6 ft. 8-4 ft. 2-3 ft. 1-2 ft. 
PLUM ON PEACH Code—Read Reach Ream Reel 
5-6 ft. 4-5 ft. 45 ft. S4ft. 28 ft. Red Cedar 500 1250 745 80 
34-in. 5-8-in. \¢-in. 7-16-in. Pryamidalis Arbor Vitae anion alates 95 95 
; Code—Gap Gad Gabble Game Gait Rosedale Arbor Vitae peas 45 15 Bid 
Abundance — — = 100 75 White Pine — 25 25 25 
Burbank 200 400 470 200 250 Austrian Pine 100 150 150 — 
Red June a en nme niet a 13 100 100 100 — 
Wickson acl 300 500 —— Savon Juniper 100 150 150 ina 
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ing Congressional appropriation to aid 
Massachusetts in its fight against the 
gypsy moth, as follows: 

Resolved, That this is a question of national 
importance, and that the national government 
should assume the work of extermination or 
render substantial financial assistance to the 
state of Massachusetts for that purpose, that 
the work may be carried to a successful con- 
clusion and this continent be thus saved from 
the ravages of another terrible insect pest. 

**In passing this resolution the conven- 
tion recognized the responsibility of the 
Federal Government in protecting the un- 
infested States from the spread of the 
gypsy moth, which by precedent would 
involve the same aid for all other insect 
pests of sufficient importance to warrant 
it. It is in this phase of the question that 
New Hampshire is now particularly inter- 
ested. We can probably, with the aid of 
an appropriation from the State Legisla- 
ture, which would not be burdensome and 
which the writer has no doubt will be 
made at the next session, prevent the 
spread and increase of the gypsy moth in 
New Hampshire by annual inspections 
along all highways liable to infestation. 
But without the expenditure by the State 
of Massachusetts of a very much larger 
sum and in a more efficient manner than 
is now possible under its present law, it 
will be but a few years until the gypsy 
moth will be so abundant in Massachusetts 
up to the New Hampshire line that it will 
be practically impossible to prevent its 
spread or to control it in New Hampshire. 

‘‘New Hampshire is thus ultimately 
helpless to prevent the invasion of the 
gypsy moth, and the possible destruction 
of her grand old elms, shading the high- 
ways, her important lumber interests, and 
forest-clad mountains—the features which 
make the State one of the most beautiful 
and attractive in the Union—unless Mass- 
achusetts may be aided by liberal appro- 
priations from the Federal Government, 
so that the further spread of the pest may 
be checked and it may be increasingly con- 
trolled where it is worst. To this end bills 
have been introduced during the present 
session by Hon. E. W. Roberts, of Massa- 
chusetts (H. R. 285 and 286), appropriat- 
ing $250,000 for the extermination or con- 
trol of the gypsy moth and $15,000 for the 
importation of parasites and predaceous 
enemies, to be administered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. These measures have 
the hearty support of New Hampshire, 
and, the writer believes, of all the best 
interests in New England, and we trust 
that they may be indorsed by appropriate 
resolution by this association. 

**Yet, although we earnestly desire this 
appropriation for immediate use, it seems 
to the writer that the whole matter of the 
telation of the National Government to 
the control of insect pests is in an unsatis- 
factory condition. Who can guarantee 
that th’s appropriation will be repeated? 
How can it be administered under present 
laws, except through the officials of the 
State of Massachusetts? In New Hamp- 
shire we have no legislation upon the mat- 
ter at preesnt, and any action would have 
to be taken entirely with the permission 
of property owners—as at present no dam- 
age to property would be involved—and 
by the approval of the Governor. If the 
National Government has the power to 
make an appropriation for this purpose, 
why has it not the right to provide the 
proper mohinery for its administration, 
whenever the necessity may arise, from 
other pests in various parts of the country, 
without special subsequent action of Con- 
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gress authorizing same; and if Congress 
has such prerogatives, why should they 
not be exercised for the benefit of the agri- 
cultural and horticultural interests as well 
«s for the city trees and for the entire 
country? To show the propriety, feasibil- 
ity, and desirability of such legislation is 
the writer's purpose. 

‘*That national control of introduced in- 
sect pests would be of the greatest value 
ean hardly be doubted after a brief glance 
.t the history of the worst introduced in- 
sects of the last twenty-five years. Had 
there been a Federal official with authority 
to proceed and stamp out and control the 
San Jose scale when it first appeared in 
the East, could not its spread have been 
to a very large extent prevented, if 
not, indeed, entirely stopped? Or, 
similarly, if a Federal official had 
commenced the extermination or con- 
trol of the gypsy moth in the eigh- 
ties, before the work was taken up by 
Massachusetts, and had supervised the 
work of that State, being ready to step in 
and prevent the subsequent spread of the 
pest sufficient to endanger the neighbor- 
ing States, would not the alarming condi- 
tions now existing have been to a large 
extent prevented? The same is true of 
the brown-tail moth. The gypsy moth 
committee of Masachusetts fully appre- 
ciated the danger of this pest, which in 
many respects is worse than the gypsy 
moth, but they had no funds with which 
to combat it. Later, a small appropriation 
was made, but it was entirely inadequate 
and was made too late to control the pest. 
Had the money been available when the 
brown-tail moth was first discovered, and 
efficiently administered, we have no doubt 
that it might have been effectively con- 
trolled. How much loss it will now cost 
in years to come is entirely problematical, 
unles the European parasites become of 
immediate value, for there is nothing to 
prevent its spread over the entire East 
within a few years. Last year it spread 
over 100 miles in New Hampshire. Again, 
when the boll weevil was discovered in 
southern Texas, a representative of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
appeared before the Legislature of Texas 
and advised legislation which would pre- 
vent for a few years the growing of cot- 
ton in the infested counties—which grew 
but a small amount—so that the pest 
might be exterminated; but he was liter- 
ally laughed down. Had the Federal 
(Government been able to step in at this 
time and enforce whatever measures seem- 
ed best to prevent the subsequent spread 
of this insect throughout the cotton belt, 
the subsequent loss of at least $22,000,000 
to Texas alone in 1904 and the present cer- 
tainly unpropitious outlook for the cotton 
interests of Louisiana and the Mississippi 
Valley might have been averted. 

‘‘Might not the introduction have been 
prevented of the despicable little New 
Orleans ant (Iridomyrmex humilis Mayr) 
which is now becoming such a nuisance 
here in New Orleans and southern Louisi- 
ana and whose spread through the South 
it would now seem well-nigh impossible to 
prevent or restrict, and might not its 
spread have been controlled when it was 
first discovered had we had such national 
legislation and organization? 

‘‘Other instances might be cited, but 
these are well known to all. Who can tell 
what pest may not invade some one of our 
boundary States at any time and increase 
to such numbers that it will be impossible 
to prevent its spread before State legisla- 
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tion copes with it? It is to be regretted, 
but we may as well frankly admit that 
the present tendency toward Federal con- 
trol of all of these police duties is almost 
entirely due to the inefficiency of most of 
our State legislatures in dealing with such 
matters. Until very recently the States 
have been very reluctant to delegate any 
power to make and enforce regulations to 
any board or official. In doing this the 
Gulf States in general have the most de- 
sirable type of legislation, permitting ef- 
fectual work against any insect pests 
which may arise. In most of the States 
which have legislation upon insect pests 
the official administering the laws is ham- 
pered by petty restrictions and has no 
funds at his disposal for coping with any 
new pest which may require immediate 
action. The average State legislature is 
very wary of intrusting such powers to 
any scientist, assuming in many cases that 
it knows much more about the subject. 
The debates of the Texas Legislature up- 
on the boll weevil and the information 
given the writer by some of its members 
would prove amusing reading to the en- 
tomological fraternity. Congress, on the 
other hand, has consistently recognized 
that it must depend upon experts in such 
work and must give them sufficient Jati- 
tude so that they can take immediate ac- 
tion when necessity arises. To this has 
been largely due the efficiency of the Fed- 
eral law in very many matters in which 
the State laws have been conspicuously 
inefficient. 

‘*How many of our seaboard or frontier 
States have at the present time any sys- 
tem of inspection which will enable them 
to prevent the importation of injurious in- 
sect pests, or how many, even, could pro- 
ceed to eradicate such a pest when actual- 
ly within the borders of their State when 
over a few hundred dollars were necessary 
for its eradication? As far as I know, Cal- 
ifornia is the only State having any ade- 
quate machinery for such work. 

“But it is objected that such work of 
exterminating an insect within a State 
would be unconstitutional, an interference 
with the rights of the State, ete. So it 
would seem, and so it at first appeared to 
the writer; but the present laws of Con- 
gress concerning the control of cattle and 
human diseases and the regulation of the 
importation of noxious animals effectually 
dispel this objection. 

‘*‘At the present time the Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service has charge 
of most of the maritime quarantine sta- 
tions and may take charge of any others 
it sees fit when they are inefficient under 
State or municipal management. It fur- 
thermore may enforce interstate quaran- 
tines or may quarantine any portion of a 
State, and take such measures as it sees 
fit to eradicate disease in any locality when 
the local or State health officials, either 
through lack of legislation or inefficiency, 
fail to control disease, so that it threatens 
neighboring States. This has actually 
taken place in several instances. 


‘*At the present time the Southern 
States are petitioning Congress for the 
National Government to take entire con- 
trol of maritime and interstate quaran- 
tines, owing to the proven efficiency of the 
Government service in handling the yel- 
low fever outbreak during the past season. 
Surely there can be no better proof of the 
desirability of Federal control of quaran- 
tines than the present attitude of the 
Southern States, for no section of the 


(Continued next month) 
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Apple ‘ CAPITAL NURSERIES 





Japan Pear 
Kieffer Pear 
French Pear 
Mahaleb 


Myrobolan Plum 








SEEDLINGS 





We take pride in making good grades 





GRAFT 


Made to order. 
or piece root. Pear, whole or 


Apple, whole 


GRAFTS 


piece root. Our Grafts are made by experienced workmen, and carefully wrapped. 
Can wrap with thread, waxed paper or raffia. 





Send Us Your List of Wants and Let Us Make You Prices 





We also offer Forest Tree Seedlings, Apple, Cherry, Peach, Plum, Kieffer and 


Garber Pear, Shade Trees, 


Rhubarb, Asparagus. 


Flowering Shrubs, Roses, 


Vines, Grapes, Currants, 








J. H. SKINNER & Co., 


UCCESSORS TO. PETERS @ SHINNER 


TATION A, TOPEKA, KANSAS 














33d YEAR 


PAN HANDLE NURSERIES 


We Offer 


Apple, 60 varieties Peach, 25 varieties 
Pear, Stand. 15 var. Quince, 5 varieties 
Pear, Dwarf, 8 var. Gooseberry, 3 varieties 
Plum, 12 varieties Currant, 12 varieties 
Cherry, 15 varieties 


Evergreens Ornamental Trees 

California Privet Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings 
Rhododendrons Black Locust Seedlings 
Shrubs Russian Mulberry Seedlings 
Vines Weeping Trees 

Roses Osage Orange Hedge 


Fruit Tree Seedlings  Catalpa Speciosa Seed 
Peach Seed Black Locust Seed 
Apple Grafts and Pear Grafts 





We have the trees if you have the price. 
It’s not high, ask us about it. Weare always 
willing to make quotations, take your 
order and set it aside for shipment as you 
may direct. 

Dealers complete list of wants 


Packing and other facilities unexcelied 


J.K. HENBY & SON 


Greenfield, Ind. 














The Monroe Nursery 


1. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Sixty Years 
in the 
Business 






r §6Offer a 
i General 
Line of 


CHOICE 
NURSERY 
STOCK 


Finest Stock of 
Peach in America 


Std. Pear, Plum, Cherry, Etc. 


Correspondence Solicited 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








PLUM 


Hardy 
American Varieties 


We offer the trade for this spring 
shipment over 25,000 first-class 
5-7 and 4-5 ft. Trees. 


Soft Maple 


Seedlings 


175,000 2 to 3, 3to 5 and §to 7 ft. 
All first-class nursery grown under 


thorough cultivation. 


BARGAIN Prices ON THE ABOVE 
Two ITEMS 


The Jewell Nursery Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 
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HORTICULTURAL MEETINGS 














WISCONSIN 


secause they are fruit growers in a way, 
and for other reasons quite as obvious, 
Wisconsin nurserymen were considerably 
in evidence at the annual convention of 
the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, 
held in Madison, February 4, 5 and 6. And 
they were repaid for their attendance. 
There were three sessions a day for three 
days and every one of them as lively as a 
Kentucky camp meeting. Papers of in- 
terest to anyone conected with the fruit 
industry were read by men who know 
whereof they speak, and the discussion 
which followed showed that they were not 
wasted upon the desert air. In connection 
with the convention was held an exhibit 
at which the experimental station at the 
University of Wisconsin was largely rep- 
resented and on Thursday evening Gover- 
nor Davidson of Wisconsin, Senator Mun- 
son and other prominent officials address- 
ed the horticulturists at a brilliant banquet 
spread in the Park Hotel of Madison. 

President R. J. Coe of the Coe, Converse 
& Edwards Nurseries at Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., called the convention to order at 2 
o'clock on Thursday afternoon, there be- 
ing at that time about 150 horticulturists 
present. This attendance increased stead- 
ily during the following two days, until 
the Madison Guild Hall had practically 
reached its capacity. 

Seeretary F. Cranefield, holder of the 
ofticee for many years, and well known to 
Wisconsin horticulturists, had prepared 
what was declared to be the best pro- 
gramme in the history of the society. 
Among the prominent men down for ad- 
dresses were Prof. J. C. Whitten of the 
Missouri Agricultural College; William A. 
Taylor, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.; Prof. L. R. 
Taft, of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, and others. C. G. Patten, of Iowa, 
originator of several new varieties of 
fruits and coming to have a national repu- 
tation, was also present and spoke briefly. 

Although there were small fruit sessions 
at which strawberries, raspberries ‘and 
cranberries were discussed, by far the 
greater part of the convention was oc- 
cupied by the apple men and those inter- 
ested in making Wisconsin rank with New 
York and Oregon as apple growing states. 
Relative merits of different portions of the 
state for apple culture were discussed and 
it was ultimately decided that the society 
should continue to push the southern and 
southwestern sections for the present. In 
the meantime steps will be taken, through 
the establishment of experimental orch- 
ards in the north, along Lake Michigan, to 
definitely. determine the feasibility of 
commercial apple growing in those parts. 
Secretary Cranefield was of the opinion 
that apples would not grow there in quan- 
tity but provided the experiments show to 
the contrary, the society will devote a por- 
tion of its energy to making the facet 
known. 

In the course of the commercial orchard 
session, Secretary Cranefield strongly ad- 
vised the horticulturists to buy their seed- 
lings from substantial and accredited nur- 
serymen on a regular basis. This was oc- 
easioned by the fact that a number of 
growers had been ‘‘done’’ by concerns 


agreeing to prune and replace trees for 
tive years. In nearly every case, Mr. 
Cranefield said, the buyers had paid half 
again as much as the trees were worth 
without reaping any substantial benefit. 

This bit of advice, pleasant to the ears 
of nurserymen, was partially counter-bal- 
anced by C. C. Bennett, of Grand Rapids, 
Wis., who, speaking for the Cranberry 
Growers’ Association, advised his hearers 
to keep nurserymen out of all fruit grow- 
ers’ co-operative associations, ** as they 
make trouble and have axes to grind.”’ 

Upon the subject, ‘‘ Making Money from 
Apples,’’ Prof. Taft, of Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, gave a general talk upon 
fertilization, cultivation and spraying 
methods. He spoke from the text that no 
crop would yield the amount of profit in 
proportion to the amount of care bestowed 
that the apple crop would. Speaking of 
the San Jose seale, he said it had not 
reached Wisconsin and he thought it never 
would except possibly in the extreme 
southern part. But he recommended that 
growers be prepared to recognize it if it 
did appear ‘‘and spray accordingly.”’ 

During one of the business sessions, the 
society decided to ask the establishment 
of a chair of plant pathology in the Wis- 
consin Agricultural College. This decis- 
ion came about upon the introduction of 
the following resolution by George J. Kel- 
logg of the resolution committee: 

‘‘The Wisconsin State Horticultural So- 
ciety in annual convention assembled, rea- 
lizing what has been done by other state 
universities in promoting the study of 
plant disease and providing remedies for 
the same, would respectfully ask that our 
representatives in the next Legislature be 
and are hereby requested to introduce a 
bill to establish at the Wisconsin Univer- 
sity a chair of plant pathology with such 
provisions and duties as may best serve to 
put our farmers and horticulturists in pos- 
session of the best methods of combating 
the disease and insects to which the ordi- 
nary plants of cultivation are subject.’’ 

The resolution was adopted without dis- 
sent. Other resolutions were adopted: 

Agreeing with the Mississippi Valley 
Apple Growers’ Association recommending 
the adoption of the apple blossom as our 
national flower ; 

Proposing to make the native crabapple 
blossom Wisconsin’s state flower ; 

Coneurring with the Mississippi Valley 
Apple Growers’ Association in a recom- 
mendation that the third Tuesday in Oc- 
tober be set apart as apple day and that 
every apple grower supply to each mem- 
ber of his family an apple each day until 
strawberries are ripe; 

Providing for the appointment of a 
committee to confer with the associations 
of Towa and Minnesota with a view to pro- 
curing substantial aid in furthering the 
valuable work of C. G. Patton in promot- 
ing horticultural interests. Mr. Patton 
was formerly a Wisconsin nurseryman and 
has developed by scientifie methods, valu- 
able new varieties of apples. 

Tuesday morning the election of officers 
followed by an illustrated lecture upon 
landseape gardening by C. E. Mellen of 
Milwaukee. The election resulted as fol- 
lows: President, R. J. Coe, Fort Atkin- 


son; vice-president, D. E. Bingham, Stur- 
yveon Bay; secretary, F. Cranefield, Madi- 
son; treasurer, L. G. Kellogg, Ripon; ex- 
ecutive committee, the officers, and A. J. 
Smith of Lake Geneva, Prof. E. P. Sans- 
ton of University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
William Toole of Baraboo, C. E. Mellen of 
Milwaukee, Henry Melcher of Oconomo- 
woe, L. A. Carpenter of Fond du Lae, A. 
J. Phillips of West Salem, M. E. Henry of 
Oshkosh, Irving Smith of Ashland, and 
C. L. Richardson of Chippewa Falls. 





NORTH DAKOTA 


The horticulturists had their inning on 
January 16th at the Tri-state convention, 
and the cultivation of trees and fruits re- 
ceived a lot of attention. The first num- 
ber on the programme was by George H. 
Whiting, of Yankton, S. D., who spoke on 
‘*Forest and Evergreen Trees.’’ ‘‘The In- 
fluence of Forestry on the Prairies’? was 
discussed by Prof. E. G. Cheney, of the 
University of Minnesota. ‘‘Farmers’ In- 
terest in Plant Breeding,’’ was the subject 
discussed by O. O. Churchill, and O. A. 
Thompson, superintendent of the sub-sta- 
tion at Edgeley, told ‘‘How to Conserve 
Moisture in the Soil.’’ 

G. Whiting diseussed ‘‘Fruits and Ber- 
ries on the Farm,’’ while Prof. C. B. Wal- 
dron spoke on ‘‘North Dakota’s Part in 
the Forestry Problem.’’ ‘‘Fruits and 
Vegetables on the Farm,’’ was discussed 
by William Roberts, superintendent of the 
sub-station at Crookston, Minn. Henry 
Ifenderson, of Halstad, Minn., talked on 
‘*Farm Organization.’’ 


, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The South Dakota Horticultural Society 
held its annual convention here January 
21-23. The mayor made an addres of wel- 
come, which was responded to by Vice- 
President Gurney of Yankton. The treas- 
urer’s and secretary’s reports were re- 
ceived, and the following papers read: 

‘Home Gardening on a Town Lot,’’ J. 
P. Cheever, Brookings; ‘‘Garden Notes for 
1907,’’ A. J. Glidden, Hitcheock ; ‘‘ Market 
Gardening,’’ H. H. Stoner, Highmore; 
‘*Tomato Culture for Market and Home 
Use,’’ Thomas A. Hobart, Sioux Falls; 
‘Shelter Belts,’’ M. P. Beebe, Ipswich; 
**Street Trees,’’ Geo. H. Whiting, Yank- 
ton; ‘‘Shelter Belt Experience,’’ George 
L. Carson, Bradley; ‘‘The Russian Olive 
for Ornamental Hedges,’’ C. B. Chambers, 
Faulkton; ‘‘ Prairie Tree Planting,’’ A. W. 
Krugar, Groton ; ‘‘ Windbrakes and Shelter 
Belts for Farm Homes,’’ Iver Eitreim, Col- 
ton; ‘‘Shade Trees for the North,’’ Fred 
J. Hutchins, Huron; ‘‘Forest Tree Plant- 
ing in the Black Hills,’’ C. V. Gardner, 
Piedmont. 

President G. A. Tracy of this city de- 
livered his annual address in the evening 
of January 22. Miss Minnie Avery of 
Council Bluffs, Ia., delegate from the Iowa 
State Horticultural Society, spoke on 

Woman’s Work in the World,’ and the 
remainder of the evening was devoted to 
papers on ‘‘The Culture of Flowers,”’ 
speakers from Pierre, Sioux Falls, Water- 
town, Aberdeen, Brookings, Huron, For- 
estburg, Mitchell and York, Neb., taking 
part. 
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The Quality Stock 





Elms, Maples, Mt. Ash, 


Peaches °°", ~ Ornamentals w ceping ‘Mulberry 


grades. Oak, etc. 














Althea, Berberry, Deutzia, Honeysuckle, 
ru acta Lilac, Sambucus, Snowball, 


Spirea, Weigelia, etc. 








Achillea, Aquilegia, Dahlia, Day Lilly, 


G 1 assort- 4 
Roses aa — i? Perennials Eulalio, Garden Pink, Iris Japan, Mo- 


and 2 grades. narda, Paeonia, Phlox etc. 














ASK FOR OUR WHOLESALE LIST AND PRICES 


CHASE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y. 




















\ 4 
= en 


Acniwsrcarsie | White Pine 


CAA 


= : 
No. 233. Fine CanopyTopSurrey. Price com- 
plete, $86. As good as sells for 650 more. 


Elkhart Buggies 
and Harness 


are sold direct from our factory to the 
user. In buying from us you save the 
dealer’s expenses and profits. 35 
Years Selling Direct is our record 
and we are today 


The Largest Manufac- 
turers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 
We ship for examination and ap- 

proval, guaranteeing safe delivery. 
No cost to you if not satisfied as to 
style, quality and price. Over 200 
styles of Vehicles and 65 styles of 
Harness. Send for new, free 
catalog. 


Elkhart Garriage & 


Harness Mfg. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


If you want Strawberry Plante 





the best, strongest, most vigor- 
be 


ous and most prolific / 

grown in a good, favored iy 

strawberry climate, I am sell- 

ing that kind at reasonable — Py 

— Millions of them packed ’ 
yanywhere, Alsoother §aRii 


small f fruit Plants and special 
is. My Free Catalogue tells Feary 






about them and gives the price. 


\s ot » Write foritteday. Fa) 1 9 Oo 7 CROP 





Guaranteed Absolutely Pure 





Collected by Ourselves in 


Box Straps Northern Wisconsin 


Ward-Dickey Steel Co, Also 


Indiana Harbor, Ind. . ° 
Manufacturers of Planished Sheet Steel Pinus Banksiana 






















If in need of any write for prices, 





Small Fruit Plants 


FOR THE NURSERY TRADE 


Raspberry, Blackberry, Goose- 
berry and Currants; Currant 


and Gooseberry Cuttings; Half Evergreen Nur sery 
Million Black and Purple Rasp- 


—— Company 
STURGEON BAY, WIS. 





stating quantity. 












. 685, Two-in-one Buggy with 1 wing 
dash. and fine auto seat. Top easily wey for 
open wagon. Price mh 4 $63.60. As good 
as sells for 625 more. 


P. D, Berry, Dayton, 0., R. R. No. 3 


BELL TELEPHONE, 3968 L 
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FORESTRY TOPICS 




















THE BARK DISEASE OF THE 
CHESTNUT 


By HAVEN METCALP, Pathologist in charge of the Labora- 
tory of Laborotory Patholosy 


Within the past three years an appar- 
ently new disease has proved very de- 
structive to native chestnut trees in the 
general vicinity of New York City, and is 
spreading rapidly westward. So much at- 
tention has been attracted to this, and 
the Department of Agriculture is receiv- 
ing so many letters of enquiry regarding 
it, that the following information has been 
collated to place at the disposal of corres- 
pondents. 

Cause and Symptoms of the Disease 

The disease is caused by a fungus, Dia- 
porthe parasitica Murrill. The spores of 
this fungus enter the tree through wounds, 
dead twigs, or dead wood anywhere; pos- 
sibly also in other ways. From the point 
of infection the fungus grows in all diree- 
tions through the growing layer (cam- 
bium) and inner bark until the growth 
meets on the opposite side of the trunk or 
limb, which in this way is girdled. Being 
girdled, it necessarily follows that all parts 
above the point of girdling die early in the 
following year. The disease is very con- 
spicuous and easy of diagnosis. On the 
limbs with smooth bark the areas attacked 
by the fungus show dead, discolored, sunk- 
en patches of bark, covered more or less 
thickly with yellow, orange, or brown 
pustules of the fruiting fungus. If the 
spot is on the trunk or a large limb with 
very thick bark, there is no obvious change 
in the appearance of the bark itself, but 
the pustules of the fungus show in the 
eracks of the bark, and on account of the 
destruction of the layers beneath, the bark 
usually sounds hollow when tapped. <A 
patch usually grows fast enough to girdle 
the branch or trunk that it is on by the end 
of the first summer, so that all parts of the 
tree above die the next spring, and from 
this time on the dead branches makes the 
disease especially conspicuous. It is evi- 
dent from this that the lower the infection 
occurs on a tree, the sooner the death of 
the tree results. 

Effects on Different Ages and Varieties 

The disease seems to attack all ages of 
chestnuts, from seedlings in the nursery to 
trees a century old or over. No varieties 
of chestnut appear to be free, the disease 
occurring even on the chinquapin ; but the 
Japanese varieties, so far as observed, ap- 
pear to be highly resistant. This fact, if 
corroborated by further observation, will 
prove to be of the utmost importance in 
the future of chestnut growing. The dis- 
ease is not known to oceur on any other 
trees than the chestnuts; that is, it has not 
heen observed outside of the genus Cas- 
tanea. 

History and Distribution 


It is not certain that this chestnut dis- 
ease was noted prior to 1904. By 1905 it 
had spread over a considerable area. In 
consequence of the lack of early observa- 
tions, the point of its first appearance is 
not known. Whether the disease origin- 
ated in this country, or was imported, is 
an open question at present. 


Dr. W. A. Murrill, of the New York 


Botanic Gardens, named the fungus and 
made extensive studies of the disease. 

Mr. Hermann W. Merkel, Forester of 
the New York Zoological Park, tried in 
vain to control the disease by spraying, as 
early as 1905, and reported his experience 
in his report for that year. At the present 
time the disease has spread over the whole 
of Greater New York and over at least 
the western half of Long Island. It has 
been reported as far east as Milford, Ct., 
as far south as Trenton, N. J., and as far 
up the Hudson as Tarrytown, N. Y. Prob- 
ably a eareful study would show that it 
has extended far beyond these points. It 
has been said on excellent authority that 
the disease oceurs in Delaware, Maryland, 
the District of Columbia and Virginia, but 
this report has not at the present time 
been corroborated by this department. If 
the disease oceurs in these localities, it is 
not yet common. But in the limited area 
through which it has already spread, the 
harm done is enormous. It is doubtful if 
a person could find fifty chestnut trees in 
Greater New York free from this disease. 
In the Bronx, along Riverside Drive, and 
in Forest and Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
the effects of the disease are particularly 
conspicuous. Probably the greatest finan- 
cial, as well as aesthetic loss, has been sus- 
tained on the country estates of Long Isl- 
and, where in many cases the mansions 
were located with reference to certain old 
chestnut trees or adjacent groves, and 
where the surrounding chestnuts are an 
important part of the scenic scheme, in 
many eases forming skyline and back- 
ground. The disease appears to have 
spread throughout Nassau county, except 
near Oyster Bay, where it is present, but 
apparently only recently there, and doing 
far less harm than farther south. From 
Oyster Bay eastward there is less and less 
of the disease. At Cold Spring Harbor 
there are only seattering cases, and in a 
superficial survey made along the north 
shore as far east as Port Jefferson, no dis- 
eased trees were noticed east of Hunting- 
ton. Accordingly it is probable that the 
advancing edge of the disease in that part 
of the Island is in groves between Cold 
Spring Harbor and Huntington. How far 
east the disease extends in the center of 
the Island and on the south shore has not 
yet been determined. It has been report- 
ed to be present in chestnut groves on 
Shelter Island, but this report has not yet 
been verified. 


Remedy and Prevention 


It is evident from the preceding de- 
scription that this disease presents strik- 
ing analogies with pear blight, the disease 
of-the pear and some other fruit trees 
which is caused by a bacterial organism, 
Bacillus amylovorus. In their effects on 
the host tree the two diseases are very sim- 
ilar. Accordingly it is probable that the 
only way in which the chestnut disease can 
possibly be controlled is by the methods 
which have already been successfully em 
ployed in certain localities in combating 
pear blight, notably in California. But 
whether these methods will prove prac- 
ticable when applied to the chestnut re- 
mains, of course, to be proved. The meth- 
od employed in pear blight is essentially 


one of quarantine, requiring the destrue- 
tion of all fatally diseased trees and the 
cutting out of all diseased parts through- 
out a large area. As in the case of any 
contagious disease, the destruction of the 
diseased host results in the elimination of 
infeetion. The Department of Agriculture 
accordingly advises everyone who has 
chestnut trees affected with this disease to 
destroy them immediately, unless they re- 
gard the trees as sufficiently valuable to 
be treated individually. The death of the 
diseased trees is only a question of time, 
and of a very short time, and by cutting 
them down immediately, the danger of in- 
fecting trees still healthy is reduced to a 
minimum. Owners should either destroy 
diseased trees at once or take measures to 
treat them individually, in accordance 
with directions that will be supplied upon 
application. 

In certain localities where the disease is 
now just appearing, such as the country 
east of Oyster Bay, already mentioned, it 
would undoubtedly be possible by prompt 
cutting down or treatment of all infected 
trees, and very careful inspection, to main- 
tain a zone free from the disease, and 
hence keep the disease out of the already 
uninfected country beyond. Whether, 
however, this is practicable in dealing 
with a forest tree like the chestnut is more 
a sociological question than a_ botanical 
one. In the ease of orchard trees such a 
procedure is practicable, but that is a dif- 
ferent proposition. The suecess of such a 
measure depends wholly on the interest 
which property owners directly concerned 
have in it, and on their ability to act in 
unison, and to insist upon and pay for 
effective work: There is every reason to 
believe, however, that even if the chestnut 
forests must be lost, individual trees of 
special value on account of size or situa- 
tion can be saved if they are worth the ex- 
pense of special treatment. The cost of 
treatment will probably be the only limita- 
tion. Experiments have been inaugurated 
at various points in Long Island to show 
just what can be done to save valuable in- 
dividual trees and young orchards. Own- 
ers who desire to save such trees should 
communicate with Dr. Haven Metealf, 
Pathologist in charge of the laboratory of 
Forest Pathology of this Department, who 
will advise with them according to the re- 
quirements of the individual cases, and 
make arrangements to give detailed in- 
structions, so that the methods used by 
the Department of Agriculture may be 
followed as closely as possible. 

Unless something can be done in the way 
of extensive and interstate quarantine, 
there is nothing to prevent this disease 
from spreading to the chestnut forests and 
chestnut orchards throughout the country. 
Possibly the disease will run its course and 
cease to be serious before such a thing 
could happen, but we cannot depend up- 
on this, as there are many diseases, and 
notably pear blight, which so far as we 
Luow, are more serious to-day than the) 
were a hundred vears ago. 

There is not the slightest possibility that 
any method except cutting the disease out 
of a tree and protecting the tree by spray- 
ing or otherwise from further infection, 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Nurserymen | 


Alabama 
Fraser Nursery Co., Huntsville—Cherry, 
peach, plum. 
Huntsville Wholesale Nurseries, 
ville—General line. 











Hunts- 


California 
Wagner's Nursery, Pasadena—Burbanks 
wonderful winter rhubarb. 
Leonard Coates ame Se Morganhill 
—Pecan seedlings. 'Pistachio nuts. 
Fancher Creck Nurseries, Fresno— Bur 
bank's creations, roses, nut trees. 


Florida 
Arcadia Nurseries, Monticello— Leconte 
and Kieffer pear. 
Georgla 
P. J. Berkmans Co., Ltd., Augusta—Fruit 
ornamentals, nuts. 


Indiana 
J. K. Henby & Son, Greenfield—Fruit and 
ornamentals. 


H. W. Henery, La Porte — Strawberry 
plants. 
H. M. Simpson & Sons, Vincennes— 


Cherry and pecan trees. 

W.C. Reed, Vincennes—Fruit, shade and 
ornamental trees. 

Cc. M. Hobbs & Sons, Bridgeport—Fruit 
and forest seedlings. 


IiMnols 
R. Douglas & Sons, Waukegan—Ever- 
greens. 
L. F. Dintelmann, Belleville — Fruit, 


shade and ornamental trees. 


John A, Cannedy Nursery and Orchard 
Co., Carrollton—Fruit stock. 


lowa 
Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah — 
Complete general nursery stock, 
Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah— 
Complete general nursery stock. 


Kansas 

J. H. Skinner & Co., Station A, Topeka— 
Fruit tree seedlings. 

F. W. Watson & Co., Topeka—Fruit tree 
seedlings, Mahaleb stocks, Osage hedge. 

Winfield Nursery Co., Winfield — Fruit, 
forest and shade trees. 

N. E. Copeland, Oakland—Apple, pear, 
Mahaleb seedlings. 


Kentucky 
Willadean Nurseries, Warsaw — Fruit, 
shade, ornamentals, shrubs. 


Missouri 
New Haven Nurseries, New Haven— 
Peach and pear trees. 
Stark Brothers Nurseries and Orchards 
Co., Louisiana, Mo.—Apple and peach. 


Michigan 
I. EB. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., Monroe— 
General line choice nursery stock. 
Maryland 
WwW. W. Wittman, 117 Hanover street, 
Baltimore—Peach seed. 
Franklin Davis Nursery Co., Baltimore— 
Fruit, shade, ornamentals. 
Charlies M. Peters, Salisbury — Grape 
Vines. 
J. G. Harrison & Sons, pein ageme, 
peach, pear, strawberry plant: 
W. F. Allen, 10 Martin tees, Salisbury— 
Strawberry plants. 


Mississipp! 
United States Nursery Co., 
ornamental! shrubs. 


Rich—Roses, 


Minnesota 
Jewell Nursery Co., — City —Fruit and 
ornamental nursery stock 


Nebraska 
Youngers & Co., Geneva—Apple, peach, 
pear, cherry, plum. 
Cc. M. Hurlburt, Fairbury—Black Locust 
J. A. Gage, Beatrice—Black Locust, 
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during life of contracts. 
for each line additional to the number 


New York 

W. & T. Smith Co., Geneva—Fruit, orna- 
mental, roses, green house plants. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester — Hardy 
r 

Jackson & Perkins, 
men and rose growers. 

T. S. Hubbard Co., 
Vines. 

Wheelock & Clark, Fredonia — Grape 
vines and currant plants. 

Jas. M. Kennedy, Dansville — Standard 
and dwarf p<ar. 

Foster & Griffith, Fredonia—Grape roots, 
that grow. 


Newark—Nursery- 


Fredonia — Grape 


North Carolina 
John A. Young, Greensboro—North Car- 
olina peach, 
Ohio 
Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville—Gen- 
eral stock, greenhouse plants, roses. 
P. D. Berry, Dayton, R. R. 3—Small fruits- 
W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle—Everything 
in small fruits. 
W. J. Graves, Painesville—Peach. 
L. Green & Son Co., Perry—Fruit, orna- 
mentals, roses. 
South Dakota 


George H. Whiting, Lock Box 1108, 
Yankton—Hardy northwestern varieties. 


Tennessee 
Easterly Nursery Co., Cleveland, Tenn.— 
Peach, pear, apple, pecan. 
Tennessee Wholesale Nurseries, Win- 
chester—Apple, pear, cherry, peach. 
Southern Nursery Co., Winchester— 
Kieffer pear, strawberry plants, Carolina 
poplars. 
Texas . 
Texas Nursery Co., Sherman — South- 
western trees. 
Virginia 
W. T. Hood & Co., Richmond—Peach, 
Angoulem, Kieffer and LeConte pear. 


Wisconsin 


Evergreen Nursery Co., 
White pine seed 


Sturgeon Bay— 





Foreign Nurseries 








P. Sebire & Son, Ussy, Calvados—See 
advertisement. 
Charles Detriche, Sr., Angers, France— 
See advertisement. 
E. T. Dickinson, Chatenay, Seine, France— 
See advertisement. 
ms & Hellemons, 


Goosse Oudenbosch, 
Holland—See advertisement. 
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In advance will give you American Fruits for one year 
and a two line insertion in this directory in each issue 
up to and including March, 1909. 
send one dollar and your subscription will be extended 
one year and you will receive the same representation 
Advertisers will have representation 
Ten cents per line per insertion 
specified. 


If you are a subscriber 





Supplies, Insecticides, 
Etc. 











Derrick Oil Co., Titusville, Pa.—Crude 
Oil for spraying. 

Ward-Dickey Steel Co., Indiana, Harbor, 
Ind.—Box straps. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Co., Elkhart, 
Ind. 


Dayton Fruit Tree Label Co., Dayton, O. 
—Labels for nurserymen and florists. 


E. K. Jewett & Co., 


Rhodes Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.— 
Pruning shear. 


Sparta, Wis.—Moss. 


Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St., Derry, 
N. H.—Wood labels of all kinds. 


McHutchison & Co., 17 Murray St., New 
York City, N. Y.—Raffia. 

Maher & Grosh, 92 Adams St., 
O.—Nursery 'Nives. 

American Horticultural Distributing Co., 


Box 704, Martinsburg, West Va.—Manu- 
facturers of “* Target Brand.” 


Barrett Mfg. Co., Chemical Dept., Frank- 
fort, Philadelphia, Pa —Crude carbolic acid 
dark for Emulsions. 


Toledo, 


Classified Advertisements 





Help Wanted 
Advertisements under this head five 
cents a word. No advertisement accepted 
for less than one dollar. 











WANTED—Agency correspondent. A fine 
opportunity for young man of experience 
at one of the principal nursery centers of 
the country. Address, The Mutual Nur- 
series, Chas. A, Ilgenfritz, Monroe, Mich. 


Trade Price Lists 
Wanted 


Free to subscribers and advertisers. 
Others one cent a word, nothing accepted 
under twenty-five cents. 








For Sale 


Five cents a word. No advertisement 
accepted for less than one dollar. 


Catalogs Wanted 


Announcements under this head free to 
advertisers and subscribers. Otherwise 
one cent a word—no announcement 
accepted under twenty-five cents. 








Situations Wanted 


Advertisements under this head one 
cent a word. No advertisement ac- 
cepted for less than twenty-five cents. 























Apple Seedlings 


I-yr., 7-12 and 5-7 mm. 


Apple Seedlings 


(American Grown) 
Number three and four 


One Yr. Concords 


FOR SALE AT SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
Imported Stocks 


Quince and Manetti 


Mahalebs 


5-9, 3-5 and 2-3 mm. 


Pear 


7-12 


Sour Cherries 
All Grades 


American Plum Stocks 


Osage Orange and Honey Locust 


Number one and two 








FOR SALE 


960 Black Tartarian 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES, 


Cherry 3% inch and up. 
86 Governor Wood 


D. S. LAKE 
Prop. 


AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


76 Windsor 
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By GEorGE T. POWELL 


THE CULTURE OF DWARF APPLE TREES AND THE DWARFING OF STANDARDS: 











With the changed conditions that occur 
in the culture of fruit in the period of a 
decade or more, new methods of meeting 
them have to be studied and worked out 
—those that are better to the requirements 
of the times. 

The culture of dwarf trees commercially 
has not been undertaken to any large ex- 
tent in our country. For many years, 
however, they have been grown in private 
gardens on country estates where a few 
very choice apples of high quality were 
desired. 

With our now widely extended and in- 
creasing international trade relations, 
reaching to every part of the globe, we are 
having brought into our country many 
new insect pests that are doing very great 
damage to our trees and plants—among 
them are several scales, the most serious 
of which is the San Jose scale, which has 
spread over practically the United States, 
and in many sections has destroyed entire 
orchards of long years’ standing. 

This, together with other insect pests 
difficult to control upon old and high trees, 
has awakened a new interest in a different 
type of trees. Those of a lower form and 
which may be more readily sprayed, while 
the pruning and the gathering of the fruit 
may be more economically done. 

Another reason for the interest that is 
growing in dwarf apple trees is the de- 
mand for more high-grade fruit. As at 
present grown and handled on standard 
trees, there is a too small proportion of 
fine apples, such as are in demand by the 
best trade. There are two types of dwarf 
trees, the Parddise, which in character is 
a strictly dwarf tree. It has a small root 
system and in most varieties does not grow 
above eight or nine feet high. This has 
been used principally in gardens, and is 
capable of being trained in various ways, 
and forms upon walls as is largely done 
in Europe, and upon trellises in our own 
country. The Paradise dwarf is well suit- 
ed to gardens and to places where land is 
limited and where but few trees of small 
size may be planted. They come into 
bearing very early and are desirable on 
this account. We have had the Cox 
Orange Pippin set fruit on these trees one 
year old, and the Red Astrachen at two 
years, while at three years we have had 
as many as sixty apples set on a single 
tree. 

THE DOUCIN OR HALF DWARF 

The other type of dwarf tree with which 
we are working is that propagated on 
Doucin roots which in character is a semi- 
dwarf, growing from 16 to 18 feet high. 
This tree gives promise of having value in 
it when planted in commercial orchards 
for it will have capacity for setting a 
liberal quantity of fruit. 

Dwarf stocks and trees are imported 
largely from France and England; they 
are propagated from trees that have been 
banked with earth, and which throw out 
a number of sprouts that have roots form- 
ed upon them. These are planted in nur- 
sery rows in the spring, and cultivated un- 
til August or September when they are 
budded with the varieties desired. 


PLANTING DWARF TREES 


The root system of dwarf trees being 
smaller, they need to be planted deeper 


than standards. Another advantage in the 
Paradise dwarfs is that from their early 
bearing, new varieties may be tested and 
thus determine in a much shorter time 
their value for extensive planting. A dis- 
tinct value in the Dwarf of both types is 
in making it more desirable to plant some 
very excellent varieties with required 
picking over several times, which on full 
grown standard trees becomes impractical. 
I mention one variety in particular. The 
‘**Strawberry’’ or ‘‘ Richard’s Graft.’’ This 
is one of the choicest fall apples that has 
ever been produced. It originated in my 
County Columbia, is medium in size, very 
beautiful in color and exceedingly high in 
flavor; crisp, tender and juicy. This ap- 
ple, when known would have an enormous 
demand, yet grown on standard trees it is 
not profitable for the reason that the ap- 
ples mature for a period of several weeks, 
and have to be picked over several times. 

On dwarf trees this would be practical 
for the fruit could be allowed to come to 
its full size when it is at its finest and on 
low trees fifty to one hundred boxes could 
be taken off every week. The fruit over 
sets and on low trees thinning could be 
done, and thus get increased size. This 
would apply to William’s Favorite and 
other choice varieties that ripen unevenly 
and over a long period. This may be 
grown on both the Paradise and Doucin 
trees, but for commercial orchards the 
latter would be more desirable. 

The union between the bud and the 
stock should be set from four to five inches 
below the level of the ground. With this 
deep planting the question will arise, will 
not the budded stock throw out roots 
above the union and change the trees into 
standards? While we are not far enough 
along in our work to know about this we 
do not anticipate difficulty from this 
source. From experience with dwarf pear 
trees our judgment is that by pruning, the 
size and form of the apple trees may be 
successfully controlled. The influence of 
the dwarf root of these trees will dominate 
the stock very largely, even if a few roots 
should push out from above the union. 


The deep planting I consider highly im- 
portant, for we intend to develop trees of 
bearing capacity, hence we shall increase 
their size, keeping them low, but spread- 
ing out the side branches, giving a heavy 
bush form. This will make a pretty heavy 
age, and are full of fruit, and unless they 
are planted deep, in times of heavy wind 
top when the trees are covered with foli- 
storms they will blow over or break off 
at the union. Too shallow planting is the 
general mistake made with dwarf trees. 
In our first planting of a block of 200 
Astrachan trees we made this mistake, and 
at three years from the time they were set 
by building up the large bush form, when 
loaded as they were last year with fruit, 
we found them tipping over when the soil 
was very soft and wet after heavy rains. 
As we were anxious to make the proof of 
the value of these trees for commercial 
planting as soon as possible, instead of 
taking them up and planting deeper, we 
had them heavily banked to hold them in 
place, and think they will carry a full 
erop of fruit through the coming season 
without difficulty. 


SELECTION OF LAND FOR DWARF TREES 

The land for dwarf trees should be such 
as will admit of easy culture; that is, it 
should be fairly level or slightly rolling. 
This class of trees will require more cul- 
ture, more pruning and better general 
care than standards, hence the land for 
dwarf tree culture should be favorable for 
the work to be done. 

The soil as for standard trees should be 
fertile and of the loamy character, with 
some clay in it, as this will make the 
stronger growth that is desirable. A well 
enriched sandy soil may be used. Upon 
this soil the trees will not make quite as 
large growth, but the fruit will be of fine 
quality, and of high color. 


DISTANT APART TO PLANT 

In England and France where dwarf 
trees have long been cultivated, they have 
been planted much more closely than 
would be necessary in our country where 
land is cheaper and more available. In 
those countries the Paradise trees are fre- 
quently planted six feet apart each way. 
The soil is heavily fertilized, and the prun- 
ing is very close. With this close plant- 
ing flowers and small fruits are frequently 
grown between the trees, and this is the 
reason for the very heavy fertilizing that 
is done. 

We are planting the Doucin, or half 
dwarf trees, twenty feet apart each way, 
and the Paradise between one way at ten 
feet. Another plan is planting standard 
trees forty feet apart each way, and inter- 
planting with the Doucin dwarfs as fillers, 
twenty feet each way. After working 
with this plan I am inclined to change the 
distances setting standards fifty feet each 
way; Doucin dwarfs as fillers twenty-five 
feet and Paradise dwarfs one way at 
twelve and one-half feet. 


VARIETIES 

For Paradise trees only of the varieties 
of highest quality should be planted, suit- 
able for box packing. This would include 
the Esopus Spitzenburgh, Jonathan, New- 
ton Pippin, Cox Orange, McIntosh, Grimes, 
Chenango, and Fall Strawberry. 

For the Doucin a wider variety may be 
selected, the Spy, Baldwin, R. I. Greening, 
Russett, Fall Pippin, Duchess, Wealthy, 
Rox, Twenty Ounce Astrachan, Bailey- 
Sweet and other standard kinds in addi- 
tion to the list for Paradise trees. 


PRUNING 

Dwarf trees require more pruning than 
standards, and the form should be chosen 
that is best adapted to commercial pur- 
poses. This the open or bush form. It is 
better to set trees two years old, for the 
right form can be better started at that 
age than older. The head of these trees 
should be started as nearly as possible 
with four side branches, the lower two 
brought out on the body of the tree from 
12 to 16 inches from the ground. The 
center of the tree should be cut out where 
it may be done and the tree built up from 
these four branches. Upon these other 
branches should be established, upon 
which fruit spurs should be abundantly 
developed. This is an important part in 
the management of dwarfs, the formation 
of fruit bearing wood, on the lower por- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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By LEONARD COATES 


POSSIBILITIES OF NUT GROWING 














Nut culture in California embraces only 
the almond and the walnut as established 
industries of commercial importance, 
omitting the peanut as belonging more to 
vegetable culture, and alluding to the 
pecan, filbert, chestnut and pistache as 
still in more or less of an experimental 
stage. 

Quoting from the chapter on the ‘‘ Place 
of Nuts in the Diet,’’ in the Current Year 
Book, Professor Jaffa says: ‘‘It has been 
shown by the numerous investigations that 
nuts are rich in protein and fat, and these 
nutrients can be fairly well assimilated. 
Nuts being such a concentrated food, their 
proper place in diet is a matter for more 
careful consideration than is the case with 
many of our ordinary food materials. It 
must not be forgotten that a certain bulk- 
ness of the diet is conducive to its normal 
assimilation, and that too concentrated 
nutriment is often the cause of digestive 
disturbances. It might be expected, then, 
that nuts could be most advantageously 
used in connection with more bulky foods, 
such as fruits, vegetables, breads, erack- 
ers, ete. Most rationally used, they should 
constitute an integral part of the menu 
rather than supplement an already abun- 
dant meal. Since nuts are so concentrated 
eating a considerable quantity out of hand 
at odd times will mean an over-supply of 
food if a corresponding reduction is not 
made in other foods. 

The distress sometimes experienced 
when nuts are eaten is, undoubtedly, often 
due to improper mastication or to over- 
indulgence. The investigations made at 
the California station indicate clearly that 
considerable quantities of nuts properly 
eaten do not cause distress. There is a 
popular belief that a little salt with nuts 
prevents the digestive disturbance result- 
ing from eating them. To most persons 
salt undobutedy adds to the palatabiity 
of the nuts, but no investigations have 
been found on record which demonstrate 
any actual improvement in the digestibil- 
ity of nuts due to salt. 

THE ALMOND 

The almond was the first of the ‘‘nuts’’ 
to become of commercial importance in 
California, and, owing to climatie condi- 
tions, this state will always enjoy a monop- 
oly in its eultivation. Success, however, 
has been from the start rather uncertain, 
although added experience and a record 
of some partial and total failures may now 
be taken advantage of, and mistakes, 
therefore, avoided by those who are en- 
gaging in the production of this crop. The 
earlier planted varieties consisted of the 
Languedoc, imported from France, and the 
Tarragona from Spain. These were not 
generally profitable, and the almond in- 
dustry languished until it received a fresh 
impetus on the introduction of the Hatch 
seedlings in 1885. Since then other good 
seedlings have been grown so that, at this 
time, we have as standard varieties, I. X. 
L., Nonpariel, Ne plus ultra, Lewelling, 
Drake, Peerless and Texas (Texas Pro- 
lifie). 

The almond has been an uncertain crop- 
per owing to its early blooming, rendering 
it liable to injury during spring storms or 
frost, and to the more or less self-sterility 
of the blossoms of some varieties. To pro- 


‘ 


duce varieties by intelligent crossing, that 
are late bloomers and self-sterile as weli of 
high quality, is what plant breeders should 
have in mind when experimenting with the 
almond. The Jordan has been planted 
rather extensively the last few years, some 
old trees of other varieties being grafted 
in order to hasten bearing. Samples of 
California-grown Jordan almonds are re- 
ported at Washington as inferior to the 
Spanish product in quality, and the sug- 
gestion is made that seedlings of the Jor- 
dan type may be raised in the state that 
more nearly meet the requirements of the 
market. 1 would recommend that Texas, 
Lewelling or Drake be planted alternate 
with the other named varieties to act for 
them as pollenizers. Just to what extent 
this will increase the chances of regular 
bearing is largely conjectural, but there 
is no doubt that an almond orchard should 
always be planted in this way. 

A mistake has been made in the en- 
deavor to produce almonds with abnormal- 
ly thin shells, rather than having the qual- 
ity of the kernel the main object. No 
good is gained when an almond or a wal- 
nut is produced having an excessively thin 
or paper shell, but the reverse. Rapid 
eating, causing indigestion, would be en- 
couraged, and nuts with shells so easily 
broken would much more readily deterior- 
ate and become rancid. The almond suc- 
ceeds best on almond root, and requires a 
deep, warm soil, or a hill location where 
a shaly or rocky subsoil permits free ac- 
cess for the roots. 

THE WALNUT 


California produces, at the present time, 
about 12,000,000 pounds of walnuts an- 
nually, in comparison with which the pro- 
duction from other states is not worth 
mentioning. The Persian or so-called 
‘**English’’ walnut has been planted in sev- 
eral Eastern and Southern state for more 
than one hundred years, but it is still con- 
sidered merely as a curiosity. Its non- 
adaptiveness in those regions is doubtless 
due to the great extremes in climate. The 
tree thrives and bears well in France, Eng- 
land and other European countries. In 
the former country selected seedlings have 
become fixed types for many years, and 
from these trees others are propagated by 
the ordinary processes of budding and 
grafting. 

All trees and plants are amenable to cli- 
matic influences. Hence seedlings raised 
from trees which have been transplanted 
into a climate where the conditions are 
less favorable than those to which they 
have been accustomed, will have a ten- 
dency to become hardier than the parent. 
Plants adapt themselves or become accli- 
matized to a much greater extent than is 
generally believed. Take, for example, 
two species of eucalyptus, E. corynacalyx 
and E. rudis. Both have roundish leaves 
changing slightly as they get older, but the 
former, being used to a cool climate car- 
ries its leaves horizontally, enjoying all 
the sunshine it can get; while E. Rudis, 
finding itself further in the interior under 
the rays of a hotter sun, swings its leaves 
over, hanging vertically, to escape injury 
therefrom and to retard evaporation. 

So we find many seedlings of the walnuts 


first planted in California bearing good 
annual crops of first-class nuts, while the 
parent trees were very unsatisfactory. 
Some of these have long been recognized 
as varieties, such as Santa Barbara Paper- 
shell, Ford’s Improved, Placentia, Per- 
fection and others, many thousands of 
trees having been grafted from the orig- 
inal ones but, unfortunately, many more 
thousand seedlings have been grown which 
has resulted in the production of a large 
percentage of second grade nuts. 

As I have on other oceasions stated, it 
is a grave mistake to imagine that these 
varieties do not succeed and bear well in 
almost any good fruit section in Northern 
as well as Southern California. The trees 
first planted more than half a century 
ago in Sonoma and Napa counties never 
bore well, and it is claimed the trees were 
frequently diecious, neither is there any 
record of their success elsewhere, but only 
of some of their selected offspring. 


PECAN 


The pecan has had no attention bestow- 
ed upon it of recent years. The late Dr. 
Strentzel planted a grove at Martinez and 
isolated specimens are to be found in most 
of the older settled valleys of the state. 
The pecan is very often diecious, which 
accounts for single specimens frequently 
being barren. This is a reason why the 
pecan is often said ‘‘not to do well’’ in 
California. 

While our summers are long, the usually 
cool nights retard growth, and in conse- 
quence, the nuts do not ripen near the 
coast. <A rich soil, plenty of moisture, 
and a hot summer form a combination 
congenial to pecan culture. The river bot- 
toms of the Sacramento-San Joaquin val- 
leys form an ideal location for this tree. 
This is no theory, but a statement based 
on observation, for anyone may see the 
peean flourishing and ripening good crops 
of excellent nuts from Oroville, Butte 
county, to Tulare and Kern. But, as with 
the walnut, it does not necessarily follow 
the varieties or fixed types, succeeding 
well in Texas or Florida, will do equally 
well in California. The conditions being 
so different it is more than likely that 
what is best in Florida would be a partial 
failure here. 

Therefore, we want to raise our own 
seedlings and, by selection, produce types 
worthy of varietal propagation. 

1 would strongly recommend that the 
pecan be planted extensively in the in- 
terior valley as a street and avenue tree, 
its symmetrical, upright growth being so 
much in its favor. A double purpose 
would then be served, as, in the course of 
time, varieties would thus be found suited 
to our climate and meeting the require- 
ments of the market. 


CHESTNUTS 


Chestnuts deserve more attention. The 
European varieties and those imported 
from Japan form highly ornamental trees 
and, with the every-growing demand for 
nuts as food, they will have added value. 
The chestnut stands heat well, some of 
the largest in the state being in the Ther- 
malito Colony near Oroville. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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NURSERY ASSOCIATIONS 


American Association of Nurserymep—President, 
J. W. Hill, Des Moines, Ia.; secretary, George C. Seager, 
Rochester, N. Y. ° 

American Nurserymen’s Protective Association— 
President, R. C. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga.; secretary, Thomas 
B. Meehan, Dreshertown Pa. eets annually in Tee. 

American Retail Nurserymen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation—President, Charles J. Brown, Rochester, N. Y.; sec- 
retary, Guy A. Bryant, Princeton, Ill. Meets annually in June. 

Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen—President, 
J. A. Lopeman, Enid, Okla. Terr. ; secretary, C. E. Garee 
Noble, Okla. Terr. 

Canadian Association of Nurserymen —President, 
a Smith, Winona; Secretary, C. C. R. Morden, Niagara 

alls. 

Connecticut Nurserymen’s Associaton—President, 
John S. Barnes, Yaleville; Secretary, Frank E. Conine, 
Stratford. 

Eastern Association of Nurserymen —President, W. 
C. Barry, Rochester, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, William Pit- 
kin, Rochester, N. Y._ Meets annually in January. 

National Association of Retail Nurserymen — 
President, William Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y.; secretary, F. E. 
Grover, Rochester, N. Y. 

Nurserymen’s Mutual Protective Association— 
President, N. H. Albaugh, Phoneton, O.; secretary, George 
C. Seager, Rochester, N. Y. Meets annually in June. 

National Nurserymen’s Association of Ohio — 
President, J. W. McNary, Dayton, O.; secretary, W. B. 
Cole, Painesville, O. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen—Presi- 
dent, W. D. Ingalls, North Yakima, Wash.; secretary-treas- 
= C. A. Tonneson, Tacoma, Wash. Meets annually in 
une, 

Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
dent, W. H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.; secretary, Earl Peters, 
Mt. Holly Springs, Pa. 

Southern urserymen’s Association — President, 
Charles T. Smith, Concord, Ga.; Secretary-treasurer, A. I. 
Smith, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association — President, 
J. C. Hale, Winchester; secretary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville. 

Texas Nurserymen’s Association—President, E. W. 
Knox, San Antonio, Tex.; secretary-treasurer, John S. Kerr, 
Sherman, Tex. 

Western Association of Nurserymen — President, 
E. P. Bernardin, Parson. Kan.; secretary-treasurer, E. J. 
Holman, Leavenworth, Kan. Meets in July and December 
at Kansas City. 

West Virginia Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
on, S. A. Gold, Mason City; secretary, R. R. Harris, Har- 

ville. 


PRICES SHOULD BE INCREASED 


In previous issues of AMERICAN FRUITS our 
readers will have noticed references at differ- 
ent times to the question of increased prices 
for nursery stock. These references were 
prompted by letters received from nurserymen, 
and fruit growers, mostly fruit growers. So 
insistent have been the communications from 
fruit growers, and also persons interested in 
ornamental planting, that we feel called upon 
to devote considerable space to the subject at 
this time. Incorporated in the following are 
all the facts we have obtained by correspon- 
dence, and interviews, extending over a period 
of two months. We could quote numerous 
letters on the subject, but deem it more advis- 
able to take the conclusions, and present them 
in this form. In the beginning let us state 
most positively that our investigations have 
convinced us that there should be a decided 
increase in the prices of nursery stock of all 
kinds, and for these reasons : 
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COST OF LABOR 

None of our readers will deny that the cost 
of labor has increased tremendously during 
recent years. Prominent nurserymen have 
told us that where it was possible eight or ten 
years ago to hire nursery hands at $1.25 fora 
day of ten hours, last fall they were forced to 
pay $2.00 for a day of nine hours. This 
shows an increase from 12'%c. per hour to 
22 2-9c. per hour or 60 per cent. The same in- 
crease we are told applied to the large amount 
of labor that has to be employed during the 
packing and shipping season. 

In past years boys were employed in strip- 
ping leaves from trees, winding buds, label- 
ing, and work of that description. Under the 
present Child Labor Laws, nurserymen are 
prohibited from hiring boys for that work. It 
must be done by men, and at men’s wages. 

The constantly increasing demand for a 
higher grade of stock calls for a higher grade 
of workmen. Many of the young men who 
now go into the nursery rows are men who 
have paid good money to secure their educa- 
tion and training at some college or technical 
school, and they demand, and are worth, good 
wages. This, however, altogether means 
better methods and better stock and, ulti- 
mately, better fruit and better prices for the 
fruit grower. 

The labor engaged in the nursery business- 
like all other branches of labor demands bet- 
ter conditions, better living, better food, more 
amusements, and consequently better wages, 
and they ought to have their share of the 
general prosperity of the country, and in the 
nursery business as in any other lines, the 
consumer must pay the increased cost. 


PACKING 

Upon the packing of nursery stock largely 
depends the condition in which it reaches the 
purchaser. There has been a decided increase 
in the costs of this department of the nursery 
business. 

The lumber used by the nurserymen for 
making the boxes in which the trees are 
packed could be bought eight or ten years ago 
at about $7.00 per thousand feet. Now it costs 
$12.00 per thousand feet, an increase of about 
7o per cent., and this increase applies as well 
to the cost of twine, moss, paper, and other 
packing material. 


MARKETING 

Here again one runs across something that 
forces another increase on the shoulders of the 
nurseryman. It used to be that the nursery- 
man was expected to send trees only at certain 
seasons of the year. Now he must be ready 
to ship on notice received by telegram. The 
larger nurserymen have invested large amounts 
of money in the construction of storage cellars. 
The expense of winter storage is a large factor 
in conducting a good nursery. Formerly the 
nurseryman only dug in the fall stock required 
for fall trade, allowing the balance of his trees 
to remain in the ground until spring. If 
damaged by the winter the nurseryman re- 
placed them free of charge, but it cost the 
planter a year’s growth on the deal. 

To-day the progressive nurseryman main- 
tains an extensive frost proof storage house, 
digs all trees in the fall that are liable to 
become damaged by severe winter weather, 
and stores them, bringing them out in the 
spring in a fresh, dormant, live, and thrifty 
condition, packing them under cover, protected 
from storms, snow, and wind, and delivers 
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them to his customers in just the right condi- 
tion for successful planting. He avoids the 
delay formerly experienced on account of the 
late springs, and resulting in late deliveries, 
placing trees and plants in the hands of the 
planter, in prime condition thus practically 


eliminating all loss by failure to grow. 


IMPLEMENTS 


We do not need to dwell long on this point, 
because every farmer and fruit grower knows 
that the cost of implements which must be 
used on the farm has largely increased, and 
this of course applies to every implement used 
by the nurseryman in the propagation, 
digging and handling of nursery stock. 


LAND VALUES 


The values of land, as well as rental values, 
have been increased during the last ten years, 
and as well the cost of fertilizers which are 
used in large quantity by every nurseryman. 
This means an additional cost. 


PRICES 


A careful comparison of the prices of many 
of the leading growers in 1892 and 1907 shows 
but a slight increase of seven or eight per cent 
and practically on a line of those of 1883. On 
the other hand it can be said conservatively, 
that the cost of producing, packing and ship- 
ping one hundred thousand apple trees for 
example, has been increased during the last ten 
years fully 50 per cent, still in no case can it 
be shown that a like increase has been shown 
in the retail price of trees. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Now in conclusion, the writer of this article, 
the editor and manager of this paper, would 
say that he is not a nurseryman, neither is he 
a buyer of trees. He maintains, however, that 
he is a newspaper man of experience, and as 
such is capable of looking at a question from 
all sides. He has carried on his investigation, 
the results of which are given above, in a care- 
ful, painstaking manner, and is thoroughly 
convinced that the prices paid by the consumer 
for nursery stock, no kind or variety excepted, 
are too low to permit the nurserymen of the 
country to continue their business honorably 
and at a profit. 

The consumer throughout the country has 
been getting his share of the general prosperity 
why should he not be willing to divide part 
of his prosperity with the nursery laborer, who 
produces the trees which have given him, the 
consumer, so large a share of his annual in- 
come. 

When you look about you, and see the fruit 
trees, ornamentals and flowers of to-day, stop 
and reflect. You will see improvements on 
every hand. Who is primarily responsible 
for this? The propagator and the nurseryman, 
Have the rewards been commensurate with the 
achievements ? 


IMPORTANT 


Begining in the April issue of AMERICAN 
Fruits will be published a series of articles 
on ‘‘The Rose,’’ by William C. Barry and 
‘‘Hardy Trees and Shrubs for Planting in 
Parks and Private Gardens in North and 
Northeastern States,’’ by John Dunbar, 
Assistant Superintendent of Parks, Rochester, 
NM. F. 
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CHARLES City, IA., Feb. 18— 
The packing grounds of the Sher- 
man Nursery company upon which 
their offices and buildings are 
located, are situated in the north- 
western part of the city. Their 
office building is a two-story, gray 
stone structure, sixty-six by forty 
feet, tile roof, and is usually 
admitted to be one of the finest 
buildings in our city. This build- 
ing is heated by steam, lighted by 
electricity, and in matters of light, 
heat and ventilation and adapt- 
ability for the work for which it is 
intended will compare favorably 
with the best appointed of modern 
office buildings in any of our cities. 
The basement of the building is 
devoted to the packing rooms, cold 
storage room, work room, and 
other matters connected with the 
green-house work. The first floor 
is occupied as the office floor of the 
company, and is devoted to the 
various departments of their office 
work and on this floor is also 
located a fifty drop switch-board, 
which connects the office with the 
various departments of the com- 
pany’s work, and also with the 
various parts of their grounds. 
The second floor of the building is 
used as a storage room for the 
various office supplies and also for 
a room for the storage of seed, 
which is needed in connection with 
the nursery work. 

Situated just north of their office 
building is a large packing house. 
The building is one hundred and 
fifty by three hundred feet with 
sixteen foot walls built of stone 
and is built in such a way as to 
make it thoroughly frost proof. 
It is equipped with cars and track 
for loading stock. 

To the south and west of their 
office building is located their 
green-houses, which are devoted en- 
tirely tothe growing of cut flowers. 
These houses are mainly devoted 
to the growing of American Beauty, 
Bride, Bridesmaid, Ivory, Perles 
Des Jardin, Richmond and Kate 
Moulton roses. Their green-house 
foreman, Mr. Krohn, a man who 
has had a great many years exper- 
ience in the business, comes to 
them from one of the largest estab- 
lishments in the east. 

Situated just north and west of 
the green-houses are stables for 
the accommodation of thirty-five 
head of horses, which are used by 
the company in the handling and 
caring for the stock on the 
grounds. 

The nursery grounds are con- 
nected with the packing grounds 
and comprise over six hundred 
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SCENES AT HOME OF SHERMAN NURSE: 


STONE BRIDGE ON GROUNDS OF SHERMAN NURSERY CO., CHARLES CITY, 10 


March, 1908 


FROST PROOF PACKING HOUSE , 150 X 306 FT.ON GROUNDS OF SHERMAN NURSERY CC., CHARLES CITY, IOWA. 


acres of as fine land as can be 
found in this section of the 
country. The company have ex- 
pended thousands of dollars in 
tilling this land, and are making 
of it one of the finest farms in 
this particular that can be found 


in northern Iowa. They have 


demonstrated beyond question that 
wet, soggy lands are not desirable 
for the nursery business, and are 
in fact one of the most expensive 
things they can use—hence they 
are as fast as possible tilling out 
every piece of land they have, 
which is in any sense of the word 
charged with water. 





This concern makes a specialty 
of growing evergreen trees, and afe 
said to be the largest growers of this 
class of trees in the United States. 
In carrying on this branch of theit 
work they search the forest of 
nearly every country on the globe 
for the seed of the various varieties 


of tree 
They 
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ENTRANCE TO GROUNDS OF SHERMAN NURSERY CO., CHARLES CITY IOWA. 


GENERAL VIEW OF GROUNDS LOOKING WEST FROM OFFIC 


of trees that they are propagating. 
They gather the seed of the Colo- 
rado Blue Spruce and the various 
trees of the Rocky Mountains 
) throughout the Rocky Mountain 
The Black Hill spruce 
from the Black Hills, the White 


section. 


dn? ine, the Arbor Vitz and the Jack 


XUM 


Pine from our northern forests and 
the Red Spruce and some of the 
eastern varieties from the forests of 
Maine and New Hampshire. In 
the developing of the Evergreens 
from seed, they have over ten acres 
devoted exclusively to seed beds, 
and as the Evergreen seedling 





while young is very tender, it is 
necessary to protect it from the 
direct rays of the sun—hence the 
large arbors located on their 
grounds, under which the seedlings 
are grown. 

The company plants annually 
from eight to ten hundred thous- 
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and apple grafts and are oneof the 
largest growers of hardy apple 
trees in the north. 

They also grow large quantities 
of small fruit plants, frequently 
planting over one million cuttings 
of the various varieties of small 
fruit such as grapes and currants 
in a single season. Their Plum 
and Compass Cherry are all propa- 
gated on the stock of our native 
wild plum, thus insuring their 
stock against root killing, which 
is one of the causes of more failures 
of fruit trees throughout this sec 
tion of the country than perhaps 
any other. They gather large quan- 
tities of fruit of the native plum 
throughout this section of the 
country and often ship it in from 
Wisconsin and adjoining states. 
These plums are pitted and the 
pits mixed with the damp sand 
and kept throughout the winter, 
then lined out in the nursery row 
the following spring, and grown 
one season. The following fall 
they are either budded to the vari 
ety of plum they desire to grow, 
or the plants are taken up and re- 
planted the following spring for 
propagation during the summer: 

They also grow large blocks of 
the cherry of such varieties as the 
Early Richmond, Ostheim and 
Wragg. 

They are also one of the largest 
growers of hybrid perpetuals and 
hardy roses in the west, planting 
many thousand of these each 
season, their plantation of orna- 
mental stock covering many acres 
of ground. In fact they aim to 
grow everything in the line of 
ornamental stock which can be 
considered hardy in this section. 
They are also one of the most ex- 
tensive growers of forest and orna- 
mental trees in the country. 


There is one thing that is note- 
worthy throughout the grounds of 
this company and that is the care 
taken in staking and labeling of 
stock so that it will be absolutely 
free from mixture. This system is 
also noteworthy throughout the 
entire system of Handling and 
packing of stock on the grounds of 
the company ensuring stock true 
to name. 


The Sherman Nursery Company 
does business over a wide range of 
territory, sending goods in large 
quantities to Kansas and covering 
every state from the north far into 
the British possessions, and from 
the Eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains to Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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‘‘AN ECONOMIC STUDY OF FIELD MICE”’ 














(Biological Survey—Bulletin No. 31, U. S. Dept. Agriculture) 


(Continued from last month) 

Some comments on the table printed 
last month are necessary. In _ report- 
ing the abundance of mice nearly all 
the replies refer to present conditions. 
In many places where the animals are 
not now common they have been num- 
In reporting dam- 
many correspondents gave only 
personal experience, but did not an- 
swer the question as to damages in the 
neighborhood. Few of the persons who 
had sustained serious damages were able 
to estimate the amount of the losses, while 
many whose losses were slight made such 


erous in past years. 


aves 


estimates. 


Injury to orchards and nurseries by field 
mice ravages can be depended upon even 
in winters of deep snow. 

Unfortunately, nurserymen can not con- 
trol the lands which environ their trees, 
and when snow falls to a considerable 
depth prompt measures are sometimes 
necessary to keep mice from destroying 
them. This can be accomplished most 
readily by dragging a heavy log or stick 
of timber several times around each block 
of trees, packing the snow so firmly that 
mice can not tunnel under it. Lf this pre- 
caution is taken promptly after the first 
snow fall, subsequent falls will require but 











Lantz, Bulletin 31 Biologicat Survey, United States, Department of Agriculture. 


Fig. 1—-Young Apple Tree Eaten by Pine Mice. 


It will be noticed that in the South the 
injury from field mice is not serious, and 
that in the far West mice are troublesome 
in fewer localities than in the northern 
part of the country east of the Mississippi 
River. 

To protect trees from mice we take 
blocks of wood 6 inches in length by 3 in 
diameter, and with a six-quarter auger 
bore a hole 4 inches in depth. Mix a des- 
sert spoonful of arsenie with a quart of 
corn meal, or in that proportion, put one 
spoonful in each box prepared as above, 
and put it under each tree beneath the 


Fig. 2—Young Apple Tree Eaten by Meadow Mice. 


each year. This process is a sure protec- 
tion. 

little attention. Some nurserymen plow 
mice may generally be prevented by fore- 
thought and the exercise of ordinary care. 
Of first importance, always, is clean till- 
age. No grass or weeds should be left in 
or near the nursery. So well is this under- 
stood by the majority of experienced nur- 
serymen that by clean tillage they secure 
practical immunity from the ravages of 
mice except in winters of deep and long- 
lying snow. If grass and weeds are de- 
stroyed in fence corners and waste lands 


furrows on both sides of the trees, throw- 
ing up the soil in a ridge along the rows; 
but the expedient is of doubtful utility. 

Much of what has been said about the 
nursery will apply as well to young orch- 
ards. Clean cultivation is equally impor- 
tant, and under no circumstances should 
matted grass be allowed around the trunks 
of trees or litter be permitted to accumu- 
late in the orchard or along its borders. 
In case of heavy snows, dragging should 
be resorted to or the snow stamped down 
carefully around each tree. 

In the absence of snow, a cleared space 
of about 18 inches radius about the trunk 
of each tree is enough to prevent damage. 
The surface of the cleared space should be 
as smooth as possible, as even clods of 
earth may afford shelter for mice. 

If any part of the orchard is so located 
as to be subject to snow drifts and mice 
are abundant in the vicinity, tree protec- 
tors should be used. These may be had of 
dealers for 60 to 75 cents per hundred or 
they may be made by the farmer. Those 
offered for sale are usually wood veneers 
of some sort. In California the wood of 
a yucca (Yucea brevifolia) is utilized for 
the purpose. Strips of wire cloth make ex- 
cellent protectors, and tarred paper is a 
favorite with some horticulturists. The 
wire cloth or paper is cut into strips about 
7 inches wide and at least 15 inches long. 
A strip is secured around each tree with 
wire or cord. Tarred paper should never 
be used on very young trees, and when 
used on others should not be left in place 
during the summer, since it may injure the 
crowing tree. 

Various paints and washes have been 
recommended to prevent attacks of mice 
and rabbits in orchards. The majority of 
these are without merit and some of them 
are liable to kill young trees. Some of 
the washes require renewal after every 
hard rain. In experiments with a wash 
of whale-oil soap, crude carbolie acid, and 
water, for apple trees, it was found that 
in about forty-eight hours the ecarbolic 
acid had so far evaporated that mice re- 
newed their work upon the bark. Blood 
and grease, said to give immunity from 
rabbit attacks, would invite the attacks of 
field mice. 

Reports recently received by the Bio- 
logical Survey seem to indicate that the 
ordinary lime-and-sulphur wash, recom- 
mended for the winter spraying of trees 
to destroy the San Jose scale, is an ef- 
fective preventive of the attacks of both 
mice and rabbits. Personal observations 
during the winter of 1906-7 indicate that 
this claim is well founded. Several corres- 
pondents state that they have tried the 














mulch. Renew the meal once or twice near the nursery, complete immunity from Continued cout meatih 

NURSERY MEN’S , 3 = ) 

Hand Forged Razor Steel Warranted — Se i ] 
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Since 1877 we have been selling the nursery 
trade, and have over 3,000 nurseries in our list 
of customers. It isa trade we take great pains to please. 


This cut is exact size of our PROPAGATING KNIFE, No. 89%. 
of razor steel, hand forged, file tested, handle is white; “Easily seen.” 
GRAFTING KNIFE—Fast handle, 2 sizes, 20 and asc each. 


for pocket, 35¢. : ( I 
dozen lots. We wish to trade direct with you. 


No. 89 is same size but has budding blade. 
NURSERY 


You have been paying 7sc for a vastly inferior knife. 
; , ; RUNER—Fast handle, soc; heavy pocket pruning knife, 35c. 
We have a 12 page List of Nurserymen’s Knives and Shears which we will send you on request. 


We issue an 80-page catalogue of Knives, Shears, Razors and Strops, and send free to all who ask for one. 
Price of either, soc. postpaid. 
NURS 


Blades close and are finest grade 


ERY BUDDERS—Fast handle, asc each 
Liberal discount in 
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THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 


The following notice has been sent out 
by the Publicity Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen. We be- 
lieve that consideration should be given 
the request of the Pacific Coast nursery- 
men that the convention in 1909 be held at 
Salem.—Editor. 

Members of the American Association of 
Nurserymen should interest themselves at 
this time in the convention to be held in 
June at Milwaukee. Milwaukee is cen- 
trally located, and the convention which 
was held there a few years ago was one of 
the best the organization has held. 

Milwaukee is a beautiful city, and es- 
pecially interesting to nurserymen because 
of its beautiful homes, with their well- 
planted grounds. Not the least attractive 
feature of the approaching convention is 
the fact that the Hotel Plankinton will be 
headquarters. This hotel entertained the 
convention a few years ago, and it is prob- 
able that no other hotel ever took better 
eare of the members, with no friction 
whatever regarding rates and reservations. 

A movement has been set on foot to take 
the 1909 convention to Seattle, and many 
members are in favor of this action on the 
part of the Association. A number of 
years ago the American Pomological So- 
ciety took a trip through the horticultural 
sections of the West and Northwest, and 
the members were surprised at what they 
saw. The present development, however, 
is so far ahead of what was seen at that 
time, that the horticulturists and nursery- 
men of the East may well study the meth- 
ods of the Western growers. It is said the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacifie rail- 
Ways are anxious to show the nurserymen 
through the beautiful orchards along their 
lines—perhaps the best-kept orchards in 
the world. 


Jacob Moore 


Jacob Moore died in Canandaigua, New 
York, February 11th, aged 72 years. He 
devoted his life to the crossing and orig- 
inating of various fruits. Among his pro- 
duetions were the Hooker seedling straw- 
berry, the Brighton and Diana Hamburg 
and Moore’s Diamond grape, also many 
varieties of currants. Some of his experi- 
ments were incomplete at the time of his 
death. He spent many years and contin- 
ued up to the time of his decease petition- 
ing Congress to pass a law protecting orig- 
inators of fruit. His labors were not a 
financial suecess. The fact is that an in- 
ventor of almost any other luxury or ne- 
cessity may reap a large or partial reward 
by a patent, but a fruit originator must 
labor for humanity almost without re- 
ward. He was well known among nur- 
serymen and horticulturists. 

The fire department was called to the plant 
of the Texas Nursery Company, Sherman, 
Tex., January 13th, when the boiler room was 
found to be in flames. This was entirely de- 
stroyed and a portion of the greenhouses 
ruined. The loss is estimated at slightly more 
than $1,000, with no insurance. The origin of 
the fire is unknown. 
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T. C. MAXWELL 


Thomas Clarke Maxwell died at Geneva, 
N. Y., February 3d. He was one of the 
most widely known nurserymen and fruit 
growers in this section of the state. He 
was born in Tully, Onondaga county, N. 
Y., in 1822. In 1846 he started a small 
nursery in Dansville, but two years later 
moved to Geneva and purchased a half in- 
terest in a farm of six and one-half acres 
located a few miles west of the state ex- 
periment station. From this time forward 
he succeeded by rapid strides. In 1852 
his brother, Henry E., and a short time 
later another brother, Joshua L., settled in 
Geneva, and the firm of T. C. Maxwell & 
Brothers was organized. This was the 
first wholesale nursery in Geneva and the 
business was continued until 1888, when it 
was changed to fruit growing. He was a 
life member of the Western New York 
liorticultural Society. Besides his wife he 
is survived by two daughters, Mrs. Henry 
A. Wheat and Mrs. Charles K. Scoon, both 
of Geneva, and one brother, Joshua L. 
Maxwell. 


W. B. K. Johnson 


W. B. K. Johnson, of Allentown, Pa., 
one of the leading nurserymen of Pennsyl- 
vania, died January 22, aged 70 years. He 
made his fortune in the early 70’s, when 
he made trips to Cuba and South America 
importing shiploads of parrots to the Uni- 
ted States and selling them at great profit. 
He was an authority on fruit growing, and 
was long on the staff of both the Pennsyl- 
vania and National Agricultural Depart- 
ments. In his large nurseries near Allen- 
town, he had more than a million trees. 


C. H. Shaffer 


Christopher H. Shaffer, a well-known 
nurseryman of Cascade, Ia., died on Tues- 
day, January 7, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Shaffer was born in Lorraine, then a pro- 
vince of France, but now a part of the 
German Empire, on January 5, 1823. His 
father who had been a soldier in the ser- 
vice of Napoleon, emigrated to the United 
States in 1831 and settled in Ohio and 
later in Indiana. Mr. Shaffer spent his 
boyhood and early manhood in the ardu- 
ous labors of the farm. Possessing indus- 
trious habits and an upright personality 
he early in life laid the foundation of the 
sterling character which made of him the 
useful and reliable citizen that he was. In 
addition to general farming, he gave much 
attention to horticultural development. 
His nursery stock, which he, in association 
with his sons, had grown for many years, 
was widely known in eastern lowa. In 
recent years he had not been actively en- 
gaged, having resigned the labors to his 
son, N. M. Shaffer. He leaves a widow and 
seven children. 

Phoenix Nursery Company of Spring- 


Ill., has increased its capital stock from 
$300,000. 


The 
field, 
$200,000 to 
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Nebraska Grown 
American Plum 
European Plum 


Apple, Pear, Peach, and 


Cherry Trees 


Large Stock of Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Snowball, Syringa, Spirea, Deutzia, etc, 
Forest Tree Seedlings well graded and prices 
right, 


Send List of Wants to 


YOUNGERS @ CO. 


Geneva, Neb. 














WHEELOCK & CLARK 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES and CURRANT PLANTS 


A SPECIALTY 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 











Plants 
W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O. 


Everything in Small Fruit 


ASK FOR PRICE LIST 





P, SEBIRE & SON 


Nurserymen, Ussy, Calvados, France 
Offer a general assortment of Fruit Tree Stocks, such as 
Apple, Pear, Myrobolan Plum, Mahaleb and Maszard 
Cherry, Angers Quince, Small Evergreens, Forest Trees. 
Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Etc. The largest stock in the 
country, Prices very low. Grading and packing the very 


best. Send for quotations before placing your orders. Cata- 
logue free. 


Cc. C. ABEL & CO. 


Agents for United States and Canada 


110-146 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


The New HYDRANGEA 


ARBORECENS STERILIS 
(Hills of Snow) 


Grown especially for the mnurserymen's retail 
Colored plates free. Attractive circulars at cost. 


J.W. McNARY, 316 W. 4th Av., Dayton, 0. 
For Sale On account of ill health, the 


opportunity of a life time is offered 
fur a short time, to buy the stock and good will 
of an old established nursery in the best and largest 
city in the northwest, with unlimited possibilities, 
Land and buildings will be leased purchaser. 
Investigation courted. 

Address American Fruits, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHARLES DETRICHE, SR., 


Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seedlings, 
Stocks, Shrubs, Vines and Conifers 
for Nursery Planting 


A NEW PRICE LIST FOR 1907-8 has just 
been prepared and copies or other information 
may be had on application to Mr. Détrichés’ 
sole representative for the United States and 
Canada : 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York 





trade. 








ANGERS, 
FRANCE 
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DECISION ON SOUTH DAKOTA LAW 

















Mr. William Pitkin, Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, Receives Ruling of Court, Which is in the Main Favorable to Nurserymen. 


Editor American Fruits: 

As chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, I am pleased to report that 
a decision has been rendered in the matter 
of the nurserymen’s law of the State of 
South Dakota by the Supreme Court of 
that state. This decision in the main 
is favorable to the nursery interests, al- 
though the court did not declare the en- 
tire act unconstitutional, and did not 
touch on certain sections of the act. 

The test case came before the court in 
this manner: It was arranged that a sales- 
man representing an lowa nurseryman 
was to take orders for nursery stock in 
South Dakota, regardless of the fact that 
his employer had not filed the entomolo- 
gist’s certificate, or taken out a license, 
and had not observed any of the provisions 
of the law. The agent was arrested for 
violation of the law, and application was 
made to the Supreme Court for his dis- 
charge on habeas corpus. 

This action simply brought into ques- 
tion such provisions of the law as had been 
violated by the agent and his principals. 
viz.: the requirement for the filing of the 
entomologist’s certificate, the procuring of 
a permit and the requirement for payment 
of a license fee. Consequently these were 
the only provisions of the law as to which 
the court was called upon to render judg- 
ment, although they did go a step further 
in consideration of part of section 2. 

Provisions of Law. 

Section 1 of the law provides: ‘That 
any nurseryman, resident or non-resident, 
who desires to sell nursery stock in South 
Dakota, either directly or by salesmen, 
shall first secure a permit from the Board 
of Agriculture to do business in the state, 
and as conditions precedent to the issu- 
ance of such permit the Board of Agricul- 
ture shall require a certificate of inspec- 
tion from a competent entomologist, and 
further, such references and evidences of 
integrity as may seem to be necessary to 
establish the responsibility and good faith 
of the applicant. The Board of Agricul- 
ture shall require a continuing bond in 
the sum of $5,000 on which any person 
who sustains damage by reason of the vio- 
lations of this act may recover.’’ 

Section 2 provides: ‘‘Any agent who 
sells nursery stock in the State of South 
Dakota shall be required to carry a letter 
or certificate from his principal, setting 
forth the fact that he is duly authorized 
to represent such nursery, and that a guar- 
antee is made that any written contract 
entered into by him as agent, will be ful- 
filled if the same is accepted by said nur- 
sery, unless notification to the contrary be 
made in writing to the purchaser within 
thirty days after such order or contract is 
made. In addition to the foregoing, each 
agent who sells nursery stock that may 
have been grown in any other state or ter- 
ritory, shall be required to procure and 
carry a duplicate of the permit issued to 
his principal.’’ 

Section 3 provides: ‘‘It shall be unlaw- 
ful to misrepresent nursery stock, to re- 


fuse to state where the same was propa- 
gated, or the manner of propagation, or to 
sell nursery stock which is untrue to name, 
or which is unsuitable for the climate, or 
to sell adulterated seed, ete.’’ 

Section 4 provides penalties. 

Section 5 requires the collection annual- 
ly of a fee of $10 for each permit, and $2.50 
for each agent’s duplicate. 

The Decision. 

The decision of the court in substance 
is: That Section 1 is valid so far as relates 
to the filing of certificate of inspection, 
and the requirement of a permit to do 
business, BUT THAT THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF A BOND AND REFER- 


ably no one would object), and that the 
principal shall be bound by the acts of 
the agent unless he notifies the customer 
within thirty days from the making of the 
contract. The latter is a bad provision, 
but could not be reached on an appeal in 
the present case, and could only be taken 
up through a new ease, after some agent 
or principal had violated that section of 
the law. 

Our counsel, however, feels that this 
section is so plainly unconstitutional as 
interfering with the right of contract, 
that no attempt is likely to be made to- 
ward its enforcement, and advises that we 
file entomologist’s certificate, tender the 
license fee of $10 and demand a permit, 











Courtesy Peters Nursery Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


ENCES AS TO RESPONSIBILITY AND 
INTEGRITY ARE INVALID: and as to 
Seetion 2, that the last paragraph which 
provides that every agent representing a 
nursery located in another state shall be 
required to carry a duplicate of the per- 
mit issued to his principal is invalid, be- 
cause a discrimination is made against 
the citizens of other states and in favor 
of the citizens of South Dakota, but the 
first paragraph of Section 2 is not cov- 
ered by the decision. 

Section 3 is not covered by the decision. 

Section 4 is not covered by the decision. 

Section 5 is declared valid so far as it 
relates to the license fee of $10 for the 
principal, but under the decision as re- 
lating to Section 2, the requirement of a 
fee for the agent’s duplicate permit is in- 
valid. 

As the case stands now, the State of 
South Dakota wins the suit, for the rea- 
son that the application of the prisoner 
for discharge was denied, consequently the 
State of South Dakota cannot appeal the 
ease. The decision in the main is in favor 
of the nurserymen, and it is the judgment 
of our counsel that we should not appeal 
the case. The main point not covered by 
the decision is the requirement of Section 
2 that each agent shall carry a certificate 
from the principal (to which alone prob- 


and do our business as we do it elsewhere, 
paying no attention to the other sections 
of the law, except to give our agents such 
certificate of appointment as many of us 
do in the ordinary course of business. 


WILLIAM PITKIN. 


NURSERYMEN FAVOR WEITING 


Mr. William Pitkin and Mr. Irving 
Rouse were in Albany recently and called 
upon Governor Hughes to inform him of 
the sentiment of New York State nursery- 
men as to the retention in office of Com- 
missioner of Agriculture Weiting. Mr. 
Weiting, the Governor was informed, has 
applied good common sense in the admin- 
istration of his office and has been fair and 
considerate of all interests affected by 
any action he has taken. 

At the last annual meeting of the East- 
ern Association of Nurserymen Mr. Pitkin, 
as secretary, was instructed to transmit to 
yovernor Hughes a resolution favoring 
Mr. Wieting’s retention in office. When 
at Albany Mr. Pitkin was told by Governor 
Hughes that the communication had been 
received and filed. Governor Hughes said 
Mr. Weiting’s term of office did not expire 
until May, and that he would make a 
thorough investigation before taking any 
action, 
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TRADE TIPS 


Under this Heading will be Published Addresses of Associations and Persons who are in 
the Market for Nursery Stock. 








H. N. Ccbb has been elected manager of the 
Peuglas County Fruit Growers’ association. 
His address is Roseburg, Ore 


A. N. Trimble, Muskogee, Okla., is secretary 
of the newly organized Bryan County Fruit 
Growers’ association 

J. J. Hess, Council Bluffs, Ia., is secretary 
of the Council Bluffs Grape Growers’ associa- 
tion. 


J. A. Connell, of Salt Lake, Utah, is secretary 
of the Granite Fruit & Commercial Company. 

H. S. McCormick of San Francisco, Cal., has 
purchased land near Biggs of that state and 
will plant it to olives and grapes. 

D. C. Sanderson is secretary of the Milton- 
Freewater Fruit Growers’ association. His ad- 
dress is Freewater, Ore. 

F. E. Price has been selected as manager 
and purchasing agent for the Payette-Boise 
Valley Fruit Growers’ union His address is 
Payette, Idaho. The union proposes to spend 
$100,000 the coming season. 

J. C. McKelvy, Humboldt, Tenn is secre- 
tary of the Humboldt Fruit Growers’ associa- 
tion. 

The Beaver Land and [Irrigation Company is 
to open 5,000 acres of fine fruit lands in Colo- 
rado. Information may be secured from W. 
A. Matlock who is in charge of the tract. His 
address is Canon City. Colo. 

Cc. C. Teague of Santa Paula, Cal, is man- 
ager of the Limoneria Fruit ranch which in- 
tends to plant several acres to lemon trees. 





Warren T. Toleman, of Spokane, Wash., is 
at the head of a company which intends to 
open a large fruit tract in British Columbia. 
The company has a paid up capital stock of 
$100,000. 

L. T. Reynolds is secretary of the Willamette 
Valley, Ore., Apple Growers’ association. 

W. R. Starr, of Wolfville, Nova Scotia, is sec- 
retary of the Fruit Growers association of that 
province, 

E. E. Samson, of North Yakima, Wash., is 
manager of the Yakima Horticultural union. 

Prof. R. S. Northrop will have general su- 
pervision of the orchards of the Riverside 
Farm and Orchard Company. The address of 
the company is Ransom, Utah. The company 
is capitalized for $50,000. 

John F. Moore is manager of the Grand 
Junction, Colo., Fruit Growers’ association. 

Mr. James Handly is secretary of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Apple Growers’ association. His 
address is Quincy, III. 

Prof. F. L. Denison is president of the Tren- 
ton, Tenn., Fruit Growers’ association. 





M. O. Tibbits is president of the Wenatchee, 
Wash., Fruit Growers’ Association. 


Ferris W. Collsy is one of the incorporators 
of the Aldine Fig Company. of Houston, 
Texas. The company will grow fruits. 


F. H. Burglehaus of Sumner, Wash., is sec- 
retary of the Pierce County Horticultural so- 
ciety of that state. 

Charles Stevenson, of Sunmner, Wash., is a 
director of the Puyallup and Sumner Fruit 
Growers’ association. 


The nine experiment stations under the con- 
trol of the. Illinois State Horticultural society 
have been allowed $50.00 each for the purchase 
of nursery stock. W. B. Lloyd, Kinmundy, IIL, 
is secretary. 

Cc. L. Phillips of The Dalles, Ore., is secretary 
of a newly organized association 


Fred Hoskins, of Santa Rosa, Cal., has pur- 
chased 160 acres of land four miles from 
Jerome, Idaho. It will be devoted to fruit 
growing 


E. C. Roberts, of Albany, Ore has been ap- 
pointed fruit inspector of Linn County Or- 
chardists in that county will plant 2,000 acres 
to apples during the coming year 

Cc. W. Worthington of Rushville lil., is at 
the head of a company that will grow fruit 
near Collins, Mo One thousand five hundred 
dollars will be expended in setting out trees 


M. K. Wolff, Ellinwood, Kansas, has recently 
purchased 3,000 fruit trees from the Wichita, 
Kansas, Nursery Company 


W. R. Martin is manager of the Wathena, 
Kansas, Fruit Growers’ association 

A Poston of Austin, Texas, is the president 
of a new fruit growers’ association organized 
in that city. 


The Orange County Nursery Company, of 
Fullerton, Cal., capital $50,000, E. S. Richman, 
president, T. J. Robertson, manager and N. J. 
Laufman, secretary, is doing a good business 
in general nursery stock suitable for the coast 
of the southwest. 

Beaumont, Tex., Feb. 4.—A deal was closed 
here to-day which will mean much to this sec- 
tion of the state, and especially to the locality 
in which the land is situated which is at Sto- 
well on the Gulf & Interstate Railroad. This 
was the transaction in which Simon & Son of 
this city acquired a quarter section of land 
which will be used as a nursery for the propa- 
gation of young orange trees. These nursery- 
men are old business men in this section and 
have been very successful e 


Indianapolis, Ind., has acquired 1,000 acres 
for park purposes and will make improve- 
ments on the same 

The Shaker Heights Nursery of Warrensville, 
O., has leased 85 acres of land there and just 
completed a greenhouse for propagating pur- 
poses. Ornamental trees, shrubs and hardy 
stock will be grown. 








Rice & Skillen, of El Monte, have leased 10 
acres of land from the North Pasadena Land 
Co., at Pasadena, Cal., on which they intend 
to establish a nursery. 


B. L. Adams, proprietor of the Bonham 
Nursery, Bonham, Tex., has started a nursery 
at Delphos, N. M., and intends to grow peaches, 
pecans, walnuts and apples largely and plant 
at least forty acres this year. 





L. A. Green has sold out his interest in the 
Estella Nursery Company at Wood River, 
Neb., and will go to Kearney shortly to start 
a similar business He has already secured a 
tract of twenty-two acres there. 

Peter Mueller is opening an office in Benton 
Harbor, Mich., for the sale of nursery stock 
for the Greening Nursery Company, of Monroe. 

The North Dakota State Horticultural so- 
ciety has, according to a local paper, offered 
$1,000 as a premium for a seedling apple. 0. 
O. Churchill, Fargo, is the secretary of the 











GOOSEBERRI 





GRAPE 








All Old and New Varieties 
Immense stock warranted true Quality 
unsurpassed. A fine stock of CaAMPBELL’s 
EaRLY. An extra fine stock and full as 
sortment of varieties of CURRANTS and 
zs; also BLACKBERRY Root 
Catalogue and Price 


CUTTING PLANTS. 
List Free Send list of wante tor prices. 








society. 


Tt. S. HUBBARD CO., Fredonia, N. Y. 


When writing to_advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 


Established in 1866 500 Acres Under Cultivation 


W. T. HOOD & CO, 


Old Dominion Nurseries 


Richmond, Va. 


Peach Trees, grown from natural 
peach seedlings. Angoulem, Kieffer and 
Le Conte Standard Pears, 2 year. Fine 
trees. 

Can offer 50,000 Peach Seedlings, 
grown from natural peach pits, nice size 
for lining out in Nursery for budding, or 
suitable for grafting in the south, also a 
nice lot of Japan Pear Seedlings. 


Correspondence solicted. 














Field Grown Roses 
Ornamental Shrubs 
Iris and Paeonies 





Trade List Now Ready 


The United States Nursery Co. 


RICH, MISS. 


nar LABELS si 


Of Every Description for 














Nurserymen and Florists 


The quality that gives satisfaction. No 
orders too large for our capacity, or too 
small to receive our careful attention. 
Samples and prices cheerfully given. 


Dayton Fruit Tree 
Label Co. 


South Canal St. Dayton, Ohio 





Headquarters for 
Southwestern Trees 


LARGEST STOCKS IN THE SOUTH 
Our Teas Weeping Mulberry stake trained 


are fine. 
Our Bungeii Catalpa, none like them. 
Our Roses have the southern vigor and quality. 
Everything 
Our long growing and shipping seasons are 
important. @ Car lots a specialty. @ Trade list 


ready. @.Orders booked now for fall or spring 


shipment. 
ADDRESS 


TEXAS NURSERY COMPANY, “rere: 
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A WORD ABOUT GOOSEBERRIES 


kditor AmerIcAN Fruits: 

| have no manuseript of the remarks 
made on gooseberries at the Western New 
York Horticultural Society’s meeting. In 
the main I believe the points I wished to 
bring out were that European gooseberries 
and especially British gooseberries, are 
highly specialized and have been devel- 
oped for special and often local conditions ; 
that in addition, until quite reeently, there 
has been freedom from mildew. To bring 
these highly specialized forms and plant 
them all over a large territory in this 
country has shown what might be expected 
—a failure. What we need is to do as the 
people have done in, say, Lancashire, Eng., 
where each village has an annual goose- 
berry show and every cottager who can 
rent a small piece of garden has his few 
gooseberry bushes which he develops with 
considerable skill. New varieties are be- 
ing extensively developed in and for local 
environments. I believe that if we will 
sow more seed of gooseberries and select 
these we can in time secure strains of the 
Europeans which will be of value. The 
susceptibility to mildew in this locality 
(Geneseo) varies from year to year. Dur- 
ing the past year it did not give the least 
trouble in Geneseo and there was no dif- 
ficulty in growing fine gooseberries of the 
varieties Whitesmith and Industry. 

Yours truly, 
S. FRASER. 


Geneseo, N. Y. 


POSSIBILITIES OF NUT CULTURE 


(Continued from page 12) 


FILBERTS 

Filberts have not been much of a sue- 
cess thus far, though Mr. Felix Gillett re- 
ports them as bearing well at Nevada City. 
There is no doubt that the nut trees (ex- 
cepting, of course, the almond,) while in 
some instanees diecious, or bearing stam- 
inate and pistillate blossoms on different 
trees, more often suffer or fail to bear 
good crops through a lack of simultaneous 
blooming of the male and female blossoms. 


PISTACHIO 

Pistachio, or green almonds, (Pistacia 
vera) has been grown to a limited extent 
in California for many years. G. P. Rix- 
ford of Sonoma was, perhaps, the first to 
grow the nuts, having a crop from his 
trees in 1881. The tree is very ornamental 
and well suited in every way to the cli- 
mate of California or those regions where 
the almond tree thrives. It is an exceed- 
ingly deep and rapid rooter, succeeding 
well in dry locations. On its own root it 
makes rather a low, spreading tree, al- 
though from a lot of young trees I have 
growing from seed produced in Fresno 
county, they are by no means dwarf in 
character, properly selected. Pistacia 
vera belongs to the Sumach order, is dis- 
tinctly diecious, producing nuts on the 
pistillate trees only. 


THE FUTURE 
The future of the nut industry in Cali- 
fornia is very bright. To avoid mistakes 
and disappointment, however, greater care 
should be exercised in the selection of soil 
and leeation, as well as the varieties to be 
cultivated. 


A. S. Crowell, of Washington, deputy state 
horticultural commissioner, says that the rigid 
enforcement of the inspection laws has caused 
nurserymen to be more careful of the stock 
that they have shipped into that state. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


Dead Patron’s Wishes Respected 


Small trees to the number of 8,000 were 
unloaded at Claypool, Ind., recently. They 
were consigned in the name of the late 
Ilorace Tucker, who died at his home near 
Burket. The Warsaw ‘‘Times’’ says when 
Mr. Tucker ordered the trees from an 
agent of the Panhandle Nursery Co., of 
Greenfield, he had in mind a plat of 
ground consisting of 90 aeres which he 
intended giving to his son, Ivan. There 
were very few trees on his property and 
it was Mr. Tucker’s intention to re-stock 
the land. He passed away a short time 
after ordering the trees. Elmer Study was 
named as the administrator of his estate. 

When the trees put in an appearance at 
Claypool Mr. Study hunted out the agent 
of the company and made an effort to have 
the order countermanded, or at least to 
obtain a discount. ‘‘Not a difference of 
25 cents,’’ said the agent. ‘*Let’s see that 
contract with Mr. Tueker,’’ said Mr. 
Study, and the agent drew from his pocket 
a piece of paper, containing the order for 
the trees. Across the face of the paper 
was written in Mr. Tuecker’s handwriting 
the words, ‘*This order is not to be ecoun- 
termanded.’’ The trees will be planted on 
the Tucker farm in accordance with the 
wish of Horace Tucker, at one time one of 
the wealthiest men of Kosciusko county. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF HORTI- 
CULTURE 


A meeting of the National Council of 
Ilorticulture was held at the Auditorium 
Annex, Chicago, January 22. In aeecord- 
ance with the original stated composition 
of the council, the term of service of the 
delegates at large was arranged so that 
one-third or three of the number should 
expire at the end of each calendar year. 
The delegates were accordingly divided 
into groups as follows: 

Terms expiring December 31, 1907—J. 
IT. Hale, I. C. Trish, Prof. E. J. Wiekson. 
Terms expiring Deeember 31, 1908—J. 
Horace MeFarland, Prof. L. R. Taft, Prof. 
W. W. Tracy. Terms expiring December 
31, 1909—Prof. W. B. Atwood, Prof. S. 
Beach, Prof. S. B. Green. 

By unanimous vote, the following were 
elected to succeed those whose terms ex- 
pired December 31, 1907: Prof. R. S. Mae- 
intosh, Auburn, Ala., to sueceed H. C. 
Irish; Prof. W. T. Maecoun, Ottawa, Ont., 
to succeed J. H. Hale; Prof. E. J. Wickson, 
Berkeley, Cal., to sueceed himself. 

It was voted to request the national or- 
ganization represented in the council, if 
agreeable to them, to take necessary action 
authorizing the secretary of such organi- 
zation to be one of the delegates to the 
couneil. 

After full and free discussion the follow- 
ing plan was arranged for the press bureau 
service for the coming vear: (1) That at 
least 68 articles be used or four for each 
week for a period of 17 weeks. (2) That 
these articles be sent on each of the 15 
weeks from February 15, to May 31, and 
the last week in September and first week 
in October. (3) That the secretary be au- 
thorized to expend not more than $75 for 
the preparation of 50 artieles, which, with 
20 already in hand, will give the desired 
number. (4) That these articles be pre- 
pared at the earliest practicable time, and 
copies made and submitted to the dele- 
gates from the contributing organizations 
for their approval. (5) That the mat- 
ter be sent to about five hundred 
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newspapers and newspaper syndicates 
(through whom it goes to several thousand 
publications), which will cost $30 per week 
for four articles. (6) That a schedule be 
prepared giving the title of each article 
to be used, and the date when it is to be 
sent out; this schedule to also include a 
list of the newspapers and newspaper syn- 
dieates to which the articles are to be sent. 

The secretary reported funds on hand of 
$114.28 and he has been advised that the 
Society of American Florists have set aside 
$150; the American Association of Nur- 
serymen, $200; the American Seed Trade 
Association, $200, or a total of $550 for the 
purpose of the council, which together 
with the funds actually in the hands of the 
secretary make a total of $664.28 for press 
bureau service during the year. The 
schedule of expenses as outlined amounts 
to $585, which, if expended, will leave a 
balanee at the end of the year of $79.28. 

A letter was read from J. Horace Me- 
Farland, suggesting that an effort be made 
to encourage the improvement of the 
planting conditions about country sehools, 
by ineluding in the press bureau service 
articles which would show the desirability 
of such planting. 

A letter was read from J. F. Wilson, 
secretary of the American Nut Growers’ 
Association, giving suggestions in refer- 
ence to the exploitation of horticulture. 
and explaining the work that is being done 
by that organization. 

A letter was read from J. W. Fitch, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Cranberry Grow- 
ers Association, inquiring about the press 
bureau service and the practicability of 
using a few articles on the importance of 
cranberries as an article of diet. The sec- 
retary was instructed to correspond with 
Mr. Fitch offering to use four articles at 
the approximate cost for such service of 
$25. 

Letters were read from officers of sev- 
eral state and district societies in response 
to a cireular letter sent out by the seere- 
tary of the council to such bodies some 


Il. C. IRISH, 
Secretary. 


weeks ago. 





FORESTRY TOPICS 


(Continaed from page 9) 


will be of any avail. Such measures as 
watering the roots with eopper sulphate, 
or boring holes in the wood and putting 
in chemicals or other substances, are par- 
ticularly futile. 

The Department is deeply interested in 
ascertaining just how far this disease has 
spread and it is very much desired that 
parties who know of this disease in their 
vicinity report it to the laboratory of For- 
est Pathology. It is already known that 
the disease has spread to all parts of 
Greater New York and Nassau County, 
and information from parties outside of 
these limits is particularly desired. 


It is estimated that 500,000 fruit trees will 
be planted next spring at Medford, Ore. 


KF. B. Miller, of Springfield, O., is secretary 
of a new orchard company, capitalized at $25,- 
O00, The company intends to plant 16,000 


peach and apple trees. 

The Spokane Nursery Company, of Spokane 
Wash., has purchased forty acres of land at 
Hayden Lake, Wash., and will establish a nur- 
sery there, 

Crawford county, Ark., has 2,500,000 peach 
trees and it is estimated that growers will plant 
from 200,000 to 300,000 more trees this year. 


Delite Gabbana 
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NEWS NOTES FOR 


NURSERYMEN 











Seymour Nelson, of S. Nelson & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, has sailed on the Kronprinz for 
a trip to Belgium, Holland and England to 
visit nurseries. 

W. F. Ledman has been appointed agent, in 
the Wabasha, Minn., territory, of the Clinton 
Falls Nursery Co. 

The Continental Nurseries of Franklin, Mass., 
has purchased an additional 10-acre plot of 
land for the growth of evergreens and trees. 
Plans are complete for fitting up the interior 
of the barn for an up-to-date packing shed 
with storage cellar beneath. 

About 60,000 young pines have been planted 
by the Forestry Department in Bernardino, 
Riverside and Orange counties in California to 
restore the long stretches of country denuded 
by fires and lumbermen. 

The Texas state inspector of nursery stock 
is moving actively to see that shippers outside 
of the state conform to the law on this sub- 
ject. Texas nurserymen are asked to co- 
operate with him to see that the provisions of 
the law are carried out. 

The nursery stock act of last winter is to be 
tested by Henry Hawley by a habeas corpus 
application filed by him in the Supreme Court 
at Sioux Falls, S. D. 

The American Nursery Company, New York, 
has been incorporated with capital stock $100,- 
000. The incorporators are: Frederick W. Kel- 
sey, New York; Theodore Foulk, “lushing, and 
William Flemer, Springfield, N. J. 


David F. Roy has resigned his position as 
park commissioner of Malden, Mass., and su- 
perintendent of Pine Banks park and now goes 
to Marion as superintendent of The Moorings, 
the fine place being developed by Colonel H 
E. Converse. 
cores. 


W. H. Madden, of Waukesha, Wis., and John 
Grape of Springdale, Wis., made a test of rival 
varieties of seedless apples recently. Seeds 
were found in some specimens of the fruit 
displayed by each man and all specimens had 


J. W. Sindall, of North Yakima, Wash., says 
he is the owner of five trees that bear seedless 
pears. The trees are about twelve years of 
age and have been in bearing for eight years. 
The fruit, he says, is of the Bartlett variety, 
but larger and of superior quality. 


The premium bushel of apples shown at the 
fruit exhibit of the Indiana Horticultural So- 
ciety, at the farmer’s short course in agricul- 
ture at Purdue university, Lafayette, January 
13th-18th, was sold at auction for $15.50. It 
is, perhaps, the record price for a bushel of ap- 


ples. W. B. Flick, of Lawrence, raised and 
picked the apples. They were of the White 
Pippin variety. The money for the apples 


was turned over to the agricultural students, 
who publish the Purdue “Agriculturist.” 


Seventy-five pistachio trees have been sent 
to the government experiment station at Indio, 
Cal., and are in a promising condition. The 
trees are six months old, and received consid- 
erable backset from being disturbed in ship- 
ping, but they are now starting a new growth. 
The pistachio nut is a native of Greece, but it 
is believed it is especially adapted to the Coa- 
chella valley and that it can be raised with 
profit there. There are three varieties, one of 
Which bears the delicate green nut used for 
ices, creams, etc., and the other varieties are fo1 
flavoring and confections. The nuts do not ap- 
pear until about the fifth vear, and the tree 
does not come into full bearing until it reaches 
an age of six or seven years. 


The firm of Krosschell & Hansen Company, 
bulb growers and nurserymen, of Sassenheim, 
Holland, will discontinue business. 

Nurserymen sending catalogues are informed 
that the Cranbrook Nurseries, Birmingham, 
Mich., have ceased to exist. 

Consul Alfred A, Winslow, of Valparaiso, re- 
ports that fair attention is paid to the growing 
of fruit in some portions of Chile and with 
good success. He adds: “‘ Were the same ef- 
forts made here as in the United States there 
could be equally as fine fruit raised. The cli- 
mate is exceptionally suitable and a crop is 
practically sure, as there is no sudden change 
of temperature to blight the buds. There is 
a good opening here for a nursery, but the 
best way to make a success of it would be to 
establish a branch, as the people need instruc- 
tion, as well as trees.” 


The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries of 
England has issued an order prohibiting the 
landing in Great Britain of any gooseberry 
bush or currant bush from abroad, as a step 
to the prevention of “gooseberry mildew.” Ten 
pounds is the penalty for infringing the order. 
The term “bush’’ includes any part of a bush 
except the fruit. The order, which is cited as 
the American Gooseberry Mildew (Prohibition 
of Importation of Bushes) Order, 1907, came 
into operation on December 14th, but did not 
apply to the landing of any bush on or before 
January 3ist, 1908, if a license authorizing 
such landing had previously been obtained 
from the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
and was produced if so required by any officer 
of customs when the bush was landed. 


25,000 peach trees have been sold and de- 
livered at Seguin, Texas, for spring planting 


Montgomery & Ward Company of Chicago, 
Ill., have a nursery at Arlington Heights, Ill. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Cottage Grove, 
Oregon, are planning to set hundreds of acres 
of fruit trees. 


A. R. Madaria of San Leandro, Cal., has 
purchased 23 acres of land and intends to plant 
it to currants this spring 

The Satsuma Company, with a capital of 
$150,000 has been incorporated at Newark 
N. J., to cultivate trees, shrubs and plants 


The Peninsular Grape Fruit Company has 
been incorporated at Memphis, Tenn., to plant 
and grow grapes, oranges, etc Capital stock 
$20,000 


The Utah Idaho Orchard Company has been 
incorporated for $30,000 to grow fruit N. 
G. Stringham of Honeyville, Utah, is the 
secretary. 

The park board of Portland, Ore., have de- 
cided to set aside three park blocks for the 
planting of roses and maintenance as perma- 
nent rose gardens. 


It is said that fruit growers in the vicinity 
of Kalamaazoo, Mich., are seriously considering 
the abandoment of peach growing and taking 
up grape culture instead. 


I am in favor of the National Inspection Law 
In our opinion, however, think it would be a 
good idea to substitute dipping nursery stock 
in soluble oil where the requirements are fumi- 
gating with gas. 

We favor a National In pection Law, drawn 
in plain terms and in effective and constitu- 
tional form Reference should be had to the 
interests of tree growers and tree grafters 
rather than to office hunting grafters. 








WOOD LABELS 





Of All Kinds for 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 








The Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St., Derry, N. H. 
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EVERGREENS, 








BR. POUTGLA®’ BONS 
Waukegan, LiL. 








We Deal Exclusively in 


Peach Seed 


If you want immediate delivery or spring planting write 
us for samples and prices. P.O. address, Box 451. Long 


Distance phune 4382 St. Paul, 
W. W. Wittman, 117 Hanover St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Established 1859 





ficorge H. Whiting Nurseries 


A general stock of Hardy Northwestern Varieties that 
will succeed anywhere. It will pay you to get my Free 
Descriptive Catalogue itis accurate, concise and original, 
and based upon 25 years’ experience in South Dakota, The 
best of its kind in the Northwest to-day 





Geo. H. Whiting, Prop., Lock Box 1108, Yankton, S. Dak 


The Simplex Tree Baler 


Does the Work. Price $16.00 
It is now working in fourteen states 
Also Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, Peonies, Gladiolus, Cannas 
and Dahlia Roots. 
Box 227, Belleville, Ills. 


Over 1,000,000 Trees 


Write us for prices on Apple, Cherry, Peach, 
Pear, Plum, etc. 

Send us a list of your wants and we will make you 
special prices on the whole. 

Nurseries at Carrollton and Jerseyville, Ill. 


John A. Cannedy N. & 0. Co, Carrollton, Ill. 





L. F. DINTELMANN, 








Graves Peach 


An Early Yellow Freestone Ripening a week 
efore Crawford's 
Early. Trees from the originator have seal 
attached. , Prices free. 

ORIGINATOR 


W. J. GRAVES, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 











RAFFIA 
RED STAR BRAND 


The Nurseryman’s grade in long white strong strands 
in braided hanks. Stock alwayson hand. About quality 
ask your neighbor. About price ask us. 


McHUTCHISON @ CO. 
17 Murray St. NEW YORK CITY 














4 One year, 8 t 10 inches; from very pro 
Pecan Seedlings lific strain, large paper shell, California 
grown. Ask for Prices. Express prepaid 
“4 ° N for Arizona, New Mexico, California and the 
Pistachio ut Southwest Strong seedlings, trom California 
grown seed. Ask for Prices. Express prepaid 

Both ready in November. 


Leonard Coates Nursery Co. Inc., 
MORGANHILL, Santa Clara Co., CALIFORNIA 


Black Locust Seedlings 


We have still on hand an excellent lot of 
well matured and well rooted Black Locust 
seedlings at favorable prices either in single 
thousand or in car lots, also a light stock of Mul- 
berry Osage and Honey Locust. 

Cataipa Seedlings sold 


jJ. A. GAGE Beatrice, Neb. 








The Tennessee Wholesale Nurseries 
WINCHESTER, TENN. 


I offer for the Fall and Spring, full line of Nursery 
stock including Apple, Pear, Cherry and Peach. I 
make a specialty of carload lots of peach. The most 
complete line of peach in the country. Try me. 

J. C. HALE, Prop. 





Knox Nurseries 


Cherry Trees—From Vincennes, Indiana. 

Pecan Trees—Paper shell sorts from our branch 
nursery in Monticello, Florida. 

H. M. SIMPSON @ SONS, Props. 


Vincennes Ind. 
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tion of the trees. They should not be al- 
lowed to grow up tall and produce fruit 
on the higher portions of the tree, for they 
are not built on that principle. With a 
high top and heavy weight of fruit and 
foliage the trees would blow over or break 
off at the union, even with the deeper 
planting recommended. 

The first year after planting but little 
pruning will be necessary, excepting to 
get the form of the trees started right. 
In early July some pinching of the lead- 
ing shoots should be done to check their 
growth and to develop the buds that are 
desired low down on the branches. The 
second year or in the following March or 
early April, the previous year’s growth 
should be pruned off on the main branches 
to stimulate the growth of the lower 
branches. In July all new growth should 
be pinched or pruned back to stimulate 
the development of fruit spurs. This 
method of pruning will need to be con- 
tinued for several vears. When the trees 
get older and begin to bear fruit freely 
and regularly less of the summer pruning 
will be required, for continued bearing of 
fruit tends to check the growth of wood, 
and summer pruning produces the same 
effect, hence the cultivator of dwarf trees 
must study their growth and adapt the 
pruning to their needs. 


CULTIVATION 


Thorough cultivation of dwarf trees is 
necessary. They will not bear meglect. 
The roots not extending so far as those of 
standard trees, they cannot so readily ob- 
tain sustenance, hence plant food must be 
made readily available for them. During 
the early part of each year the soil should 
be ploughed and harrowed frequently. 
About the middle of July cultivation 
should cease and with the last time har- 
rowing there should be sown eighteen 
pounds of clover seed, the medium red and 
crimson in equal parts per acre, the seed 
being covered lightly. This will make a 
good growth during the Autumn and a 
valuable covering for the winter, the clo- 
ver to be ploughed in the following spring. 
While the cultivation of standard trees is 
far better for the production of high grade 
fruit, it is even more essential for dwarf 
trees for they must be kept in a thrifty 
condition making some growth each year. 


The ploughing in of clover will keep the 
soil well supplied with vegetable matter 
and with the nitrogen necessary for the 
growth of the trees and fruit, but when 
they begin to bear freely and continuously, 
liberal applications of manure will be nec- 
essary and especially so where close plant- 
ing is done. On a block of Astrachan 
dwarfs but four years from planting, heav- 
ily set with fruit buds for a crop the com- 
ing season, a liberal quantity of manure 
has been applied the present winter. 
Dwarf trees should not. be over stimulated 
with manure for excessive growth of wood 
is not favorable for the development of 
fruit spurs. Cultivation and manuring, like 
pruning, must be given to an extent that 
will keep the trees in a good condition of 
growth and vigor. 
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CONTROL OF INSECTS AND DISEASES 

With so presistent an insect as the San 
Jose scale, the control of which on high 
lagre trees is most difficult and with others 
that are equally destructive in the injury 
they cause to the fruit—as the Coddling 
Moth—a tree of smaller form, becomes an 
economic necessity. Spraying is as much 
an expense to be provided for as cultiva- 
tion and pruning, and with the dwarf 
trees, growing to a height not above eigh- 
teen feet with a spreading form, the work 
of absolute control of insects is sueccess- 
fully solved. In seasons when blight 
sweeps over orchards, it may also be much 
more effectively treated. In 1906 there 
was a serious attack of blight upon both 
apple and pear trees. As the twigs of the 
dwarf apple trees were affected, we had 
them promptly cut back. The trees were 
gone over at least ten times, cutting on the 
first appearance of the blight, and in two 
weeks, the disease was thoroughly checked 
and made no further progress. Standard 
trees lost much valuable wood from blight 
because it was with difficulty that they 
could be gone over so many times. 

In spraying, every part of dwarf trees 
may be thoroughly reached, and insects 
and diseases eradicated more effectually 
and with less labor and expense in so do- 
ing. 

The thinning of fruit on dwarf trees is 
more practical than with very large, high 
standards. We have carried on some 
work in thinning apples on old and young 
trees, and the cost will vary in trees from 
twelve to fifteen years old from eleven 
to fifteen cents a tree and in the old high 
trees thirty-five to fifty years old from 
thirty to fifty-five cents a tree according 
to the amount of fruit upon them. On 
dwarf trees this work which adds so much 
to the value of the fruit may be done by 
women and by children, more than twelve 
to fourteen years of age. while only men 
who ean handle long ladders ean do the 
work of thinning on high standard trees, 
and not enough ean be secured to do this 
in large orchards. 


THE DWARFING OF STANDARD TREES 


There has been more or less discussion 
upon the closer planting of apple trees up- 
on a plan of fillers, that is to set trees the 
usual distance, thirty-five to forty feet 
apart and to interplant at half of the dis- 
tance with early bearing varieties, which 
after several years of bearing, and at a 
time when they would crowd upon the 
permanent trees to be taken out. 

The theory sounds plausible and seems 
attractive, but the practice will be attend- 
ed with some difficulties and more of dis- 
appointment. We have orchards of 2,000 
trees planted on this plan. The varieties 
for permanent trees are Northern Spy, 
Newton Pippin, McIntosh Red, Baldwin, 
and R. I. Greening, planted forty feet 
apart each way, and varieties planted as 
fillers in between twenty feet. The filler 
varieties are Yellow Transparent, Rome 
Beauty, Dutchess. Wealthv and Wagener, 
all early bearing kinds. Since planting in 
this manner we have undertaken an en- 
tirely new and different policy from that 
which we first had in mind. 








One of the most prosperous Nurseries in “Sunnv 
F or Sale Tennessee can be bought outright; well equipped 
for handling both wholesale and retail business. earnings for eight 


years have averaged 20 per cent. 


Address for particulars 
P. OC. Box 48, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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We are attempting to dwarf the trees 
and carry them all for a longer period of 
time. The trees have been set but four 
years and were two years old when plant- 
ed. The second year we began summer 
pruning, by cutting down the tops in July. 
Last year, the third, the trees were re- 
duced considerably in their tops, the lead- 
ers cut back and all branches cut in one- 
third to one-half of the new growth. 

There has been a quite remarkable de- 
velopment of fruit spurs. The third year 
the Yellow Transparent, Dutchess, Rome 
Beauty and Wealthy set and matured ap- 
ples, some trees having upon them thirty 
apples, the most of which were taken off. 
There was one Northern Spy tree that set 
two apples. The most of the pruning on 
these trees will be done in July, all new 
growth that starts after that time being 
pruned off in the following March before 
the circulation of sap starts very much. 

The aim is to prune in July at the time 
when the growth of new wood is nearly 
completed. This will give a check to the 
vegetative tendency of the tree and bring 
out fruits and the development of fruit 
buds. How far this may be carried we do 
not yet know, but under this treatment 
at four years from planting the trees have 
a most remarkable development and show 
unusual vigor. 

The trees are low headed and with this 
system of pruning in March, which has the 
effect of stimulating growth, and again in 
July to give it a check it is expected to 
give to the trees a healthful and normal 
balance, while at the same time keeping 
them down in size, and thus be able to 
earry the 110 trees to the acre many years 
before it will become necessary to remove 
the filler varieties. 

As soon as the trees ave allowed to bear 
more freely we shall begin to fertilize lib- 
erally. Under the ordinary methods that 
will be followed with the close planting 
with filler trees, there can only failure 
result if the trees are to be allowed to 
grow with no pruning. They will soon 
become a crowded mass of forest running 
up for sunshine and air and will produce 
eord wood rather than fruit. The fruit 
grower who attempts to double plant 
orchards must study closely the condition 
of his trees. He must be sure that the 
trees under summer pruning are not being 
severely checked by the process. As they 
become older and bear more fruit, less 
pruning will be necessary, but at all times 
his trees must show vigor and a moderate 
annual growth of wood, and so long as 
they do that, his methods will be right. 

The culture of dwarf apple trees and 
the intensive method of planting stan- 
dards under the dwarfing principle can- 
not be successfully undertaken by the 
eareles or shiftless fruit-grower. Only the 
specialist, the man who has indomitable 
will and purpose, who will not fail to 
earry out every requirement of good cul- 
ture, who will study the condition of his 
trees as closely as a physician studies his 
patient alike in health and in sickness, will 
be justified in venturing upon this more 
skillful line of tree culture. This will 
app'v with equal foree in the future to 
standard tree culture. 

IT am certainly in favor of a National Inspec 


tion Law if it can be made to take the place of 
state laws or interstate business. 





I favor a National Inspection Law drawn in 
terms broad and comprehensive, so as to give 
the maximum protection and minimum vexa- 
tion. 
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For Spring, 1908 


We have a good surplus of small Peach, 


3 to 4 feet and 2 to 3 feet, grades, all 


good varieties, also 


Kieffer Pear, all Grades; Strawberry Plants, 
Carolina Poplars 


RITE for Estimates OUTHERN 
on Your List of NURSERY CO. 


Wants. Winchester, Tenn. 

















TREES 


Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Etc. 

Wholesale and retail. 

Long list of varieties suitable to all sections. 

Full line for Spring, 1908. 

Dealers trade a specialty. 

Peach Seed, California Privet. 


Evergreens, Roses, 


Send Us Your List of Wants for Prices. 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

















FeNGh NUISEIY Stocks 


Fruit Tree Seedlings and Ornamentals 


Pear, Apple, Plum and Cherry and Angers Quince Cuttings grown for 
the erican trade. 

Pear and Crab Apple Seeds. 

Most complete assortment of Ornamental Stocks, Trees and Shrubs. 

Dutch bulbs—Gladioli. 

Orders solicited and booked now at low rates. 


E. T. DICKINSON 


Chatenay, Seine, France 


GEO. E. DICKINSON, 1 Broadway, New York 

















CHARLES M. PETERS 


Formerly of W. M. Peters’ Sons, 


Grape Vines a Specialty 


My soil I find specially adapted to making plenty of fibrous roots and plenty 
of vine. A trial order will convince you that my grading, quality and price 
will be satisfactory. It is now my intention to make the growing of Grape 
Vines a specialty. Correspondence solicited. 


CHARLES M. PETERS, 


P. O. Address 
SALISBURY, MD. 


Long Distance Phone and Telegraph, Salisbury, Md. 
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C. PETERS & SONS 


Ironshire, Maryland 
(SUCCESSORS TO) 
W. M. Peters’ Sons, Snow Hill, Md. 
Telegraph Office, Berlin, Md. 


R. 


Bell Telephone connections in Office. 


OFFER FOR SPRING 1908 


Peach and Apple Trees, all the Leading Varieties. 
California Privet and Grape Vines. 


Send in your List of Wants for Special Prices 

















L. Green & Son Co. 


Perry, Lake Co., Ohio 


Offer for Fall 1907 and Spring 1908 
One of the most complete assortments in the country. Heavy 
on Standard and Dwarf Pear, European, Japan and Native 
Plum, Peach, Ornamental Trees, fine lot of Poplar including 
1 year Whips, lots of Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Evergreens, 
Herbaceous and Perennial Plants. 


Also nice lot 1 year Grapes that promise to be good stuff. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED INSPECTION INVITED 

















Goossens & Hellemons 


OUDENBOSCH, HOLLAND 


Growers of hardy Ornamentals, Forest 
and Avenue Trees, Conifers, Evergreens 
and Shrubs. Supply in A1 Quality only. 


For New Trade List Apply to the 
AMERICAN AGENTS 


August Rolker & Sons 


New York, P. O. Box 752, or 31 Barclay Street 














VINCENNES NURSERIES 


W. C. REED, Prop. 


Cherry | 


We are pleased to announce that we will have our usual 
supply of Cherry one and two year that promise very fine. 


Vincennes, Ind. 


While we grow Cherry in larger quantities than any other 
Stock, we also have a very complete line of the following : 


Apple, Standard Pear, Plum, Peach, Roses, and 
Shade Trees, etc. 


CAR LOAD LOTS A SPECIATY 
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HORTICULTURAL MEETINGS 


Continued from page 7 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The State Horticultural Society held 
its forty-ninth annual meeting at Lan- 
caster recently and there was a large and 
very fine show of fruit, principally from 
Adams County Fruit Growers’ Association. 
There was a good attendance and several 
interesting addresses were given. Gabriel 
Hiester of Harrisburg, was re-elected pres- 
ident; William T. Creasy, of Catawissa, 
and F. H. Fassett, of Meshoppen, vice- 
presidents; Enos B. Engle, of Waynes- 


boro, and William P. Brinton, of Chris- 
tiana, secretaries; and E. W. Thomas, 
treasurer. 


NEW JERSEY 


Trenton, N. J., Jan. 17.—The State Hor- 
ticultural Society has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, E. S. Black, Little 
Silver; vice-president, A. Repp, Glassboro ; 
secretary, H. G. Taylor, Riverton; treas- 
urer, G. E. De Camp, Roseland. 


NEBRASKA 


Charles L. Saunders, of Omaha, was 
elected president of the State Horticul- 
tural Society January 22. Other officers 
elected were C. H. Green of Freemont, first 
vice-president ; J. B. Ream of Broken Bow, 
second vice-president; Peter Youngers of 
Geneva, treasurer ; L. M. Russel, secretary. 
The following trustees were elected: W. G 
Swan of University Place, J. A. Yager of 
York, and J. Brown of Geneva. Scientific 
papers were read by L. O. Williams, F. E. 
Benny, E. F. Stephens, Dr. Charles E. 
Bessey and F. W. Taylor of Denver. 


WASHINGTON 


More than 300 delegates attended the 
fourth annual meeting of the Washington 
State Horticultural Society held at Walla 
Walla, Wash., January 29-30th. The pro- 
gramme included addresses as follows: 
‘*Natural Cultivation,’’ J. F. Littooy of 
Wenatchee; ‘‘Orchard Care and Cultiva- 
tion,’’ C. L. Smith of Spokane ; **‘ Conserva- 
tism and Diversification in the Orchard,’’ 
Leigh R. Freeman of North Yakima; 
‘Spraying for the Codling Moth,’’ Prof. 
A. L. Melander of Pullman; ‘‘The Com- 
mercial Orchard; Growing and Market- 
ing,’’ J. L. Dumas of Dayton; ‘‘ Associa- 
tion Work and the Commeréial Value of 
a Good Pack,’’ E. H. Shepherd of Hood 
River, Ore.; ‘‘Fruit Packing,’’ W. 8S. Off- 
ner of Walla Walla; ‘‘Fruit Handling,’’ 
C. E. Nosler of Walla Walla; ‘‘Grape Cul- 
ture,’’ Dr. J. Hedger, Kiona; ‘‘Cultivation 
of the Early Strawberry,’’ J. A. Rose of 
Kennewick ; ‘‘General Discussion of Asso- 
ciation Work,’’ M. N. Richards of North 
Yakima and A. J. Linville of Wenatchee. 


LOUISIANA 


The fifth annual meeting of the Louis- 
iana State Horticultural Society was held 
at Minden, La., February 20-22. Among 
the subjects on the programme for con- 
sideration were: ‘‘Peach Culture,’’ ‘*The 
Cannery,’’ ‘‘ Apple Culture,’’ ‘‘ Pecan Cul- 
ture,’’ *‘Good Roads,’’ ‘‘Cut Flowers,’ 
‘*Rose Culture,’’ ‘‘ Bird Life,’’ ‘*The Nur- 
sery,’’ ‘‘Tomato Growing,’’ ‘‘Plant Dis- 
eases,’’ ‘‘Fig Culture,’’ ‘‘Grape Culture,’’ 
‘*Small Fruit,’’ ‘‘Hedge Plants,’’ ‘‘Care 
of the Orchard,’’ ‘‘Trucking,’’ ‘‘ Insect 
Pests,’’ ‘‘School Gardens,’’ ‘‘ Fertilizers,”’ 
**Home Improvements,’’ ‘‘ New Vegetables 
and Fruits,’’ ‘‘School Grounds,’’ *‘ Horti- 
culture and the Railroads.’’ 


ARKANSAS 


The twenty-eighth annual session of the 
Arkansas Horticultural Society was he!d 
at Van Buren January 21-23. Among the 
speakers were: Hon. J. N. Tillman, presi- 
dent of the State University, Fayetteville ; 
Sam. R. Young, Hope; J. T. Stinson, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Col. Sam. R. Chew, Van 
Buren; Prof. E. Walker, Experiment Sta- 
tion, Fayetteville; A. W. Poole, Ozark; 
Mrs. E. Hilberington Hodge, Anderson, 
Mo.; George T. Tippin, seeretary Missouri 
horticultural board, Springfield, Mo.; C. 
Hl. Dutcher, president Missouri horticul- 
tural board, Warrensburg, Mo.; Rev. M. 
N. Waldrip, Fort Smith; Miss Julia Me- 
Michaels, Bentonville; W. L. Crow, Berry- 
ville; Hon. W. G. Vineenheller, director ex- 
periment station, Fayetteville; Prof. R. J. 
Nelson, Lonoke; J. D. Reinhardt, Alma; 
W. K. Tipton, Little Rock; C. M. Porter, 
Marshall, Tex.; L. E. Hutchinson, Rudy; 
L. A. Goodman, president American Pomo- 
logical Society ; Prof. J. Hewitt, state ex- 


periment station; C. A. Ford, Saloam 
Springs; E. N. Plank, Deeatur; E. S. For- 


rest, Green Forest. 


UTAH 


These officers were elected at the an- 
nual session of the Utah State Horticul- 
tural Society held in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
in January: President, James G. Duffin, of 
Provo; vice-president, Moroni Mortensen, 
Bear River City; secretary, Joseph H. 
Parry, Salt Lake City; county vice-presi- 
dents, A. D. Miller of Syracuse, Davis 
county ; J. P. Christensen of Brigham City, 
Boxelder county; Nephi Mortensen of 
Logan, Cache county; Roy Rasmussen of 
Ogden, Weber county ; James M. Fisher of 
Calder’ s Station, Salt Lake county; R. D. 
Wadley of Pleasant Grove, Utah county; 
Joseph R. Porter, Morgan City, Morgan 
eounty; J. J. Hansen, Ferron, Emery 


(Continued on page 26) 




















RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
' PRUNING SHEAR 


Pat'd June 2, 1903. 


RHODES MFG. CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS, NICH. 


"THE only 


runer 

made that cuts 

from both sides of 

the limb and does not 

bruise the bark. Made in 

all styles and _ We 
y arges 

a 


Write for 
circular ai 
prices. 
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The demand for fruit trees in California is 
very heavy according to the reports received 
from nurserymen. Three times as many prune, 
peach, pear and apricot are being called for as 
in any former year. 





of Waynesboro, Pa., is 
2,000 peach and some 


A. D. Mergenthall, 
to set out 1,000 apple, 
plum and cherry trees. 





Carl Davis, of Garnet-on-the-Snake, Idaho, 
will plant 3,000 trees in the spring. They will 
include sweet cherry, apricot and English wal- 
nut. 





Word from Beaumont, Texas, says that sev- 
eral hundred acres will be planted to orange 
trees in that section next spring. 


SURPLUS 


@ We have yet a surplus in fine Cherry 
and Pear at prices which cannot fail to 
interest you. Also some excellent orna- 
mentals and evergreens. 

@ Before placing your order, write us for 








prices. We can save you money. 
J. Wragg & Sons Company 
WAUKEE, IOWA 





NEW SEEDLING GOOSEBERRY 


Do you know about the Carrie ? 


If not, why not? They are the Newest and Best, 
Mildew Proof, Amazingly Productive, Large Size, Practi 
cally Thornless. Write TO-DAY for full descriptive 


circular. 
Elliot @ Redpath 
1412 W. 47th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wanted—Men to Prune 


Want three to five men experienced in 
pruning and spraying. Wages $25 per month 
and board; straight time. Give several references. 
Enclose stamped envelope for reply. 


Davidson Fruit Farm Co., Rockwood, Ohio 
BE A MOT rs 


Motermeg and Conductors 
Good Wages the Year Around, 
Electric Railway Course by mail 
makes you a successful Motorman or 
Conductor. Work is pleasant. Hun- 
dreds of positions open. Other courses 
listed in our catalog. Write for it 
today, giving age and weight. 
The Wenthe Railway Corres. Seh»ol, 


Box 29 ,Freeport, Ili. 































Strawberry Plants 


Plants are scarce this Spring; now is the 
time to place your order. 
I make a specialty of furnishing plants to nurs- 





erymen. Send in )our wants to-day. 

H. W. HENRY, La Porte, Ind. 
JAS. M. KENNEDY, Dansville, N.Y.  "*giishes 
I offer for Fall and Spring 

Standard Pear 2 yrs, Bartlett and Seckel and 


Dwarf Pear 2 yrs, general list. 


other varieties. 
and Japans. Cherry 


Plum on Plum 2 yrs., E 
Seen ae sg Roane gen- 
eral list. Quince 1 and 2 yrs., Champion, Bourgart 
and | Angers. 

All stock free from San Jose Scale and prices as low as the lowest 
for first-class stock. 


Grape Roots That Grow 
Increase in Acreage and Varieties 


We make a speciaity of growing Grape Roots. Making 
strong grades and prompt shipments. We have heavy 
stock for Nurserymen’s retail trade. Light stock and cut- 
tings for nursery row. Write for special prices. Correspon- 
dence and inspection of stock invited. 


FOSTER & GRIFFITH, Fredonia, N. ¥ 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Burbanks Wonderful Winter Rhubarb 

Plant any time from September till May. 

Headquarters for California Fruits and Berries. 
Write. for quotations on your needs. 
Peach Seed in Car Lots 


WAGNER’S NURSERY, Pasadena, Cal. 
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We Have Two Things in 


Surplus at 
Extra Bargains 


Ist--Kieffer Pear Trees 2-year old 
5-7 feet, 3-4 inch grade, also 5-6 
feet, 5-8 to 3-4 inch. Fine smooth 
clean trees---very low prices. 

2d---Osage Hedge 1 year No. 1 
and No. 2; below cost. One 


million in surplus. 


F. W. WATSON & CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Heikes-Huntsville-Trees 





We offer for Fall of 1907 and Spring of 1908, 
PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, ROSES 
PECANS, JAPANESE PERSIMMONS, FIGS and 
Pt MAGNOLIA GRANDIFOLIA in large quantities as usual. 


Some Figures—lit is estimated that there are imported 
4 into the United States annually 6,000,000 pear seediings 

wy and 10,000,000 Mahaleb seedlings. Of these we plant 
— one-fifteenth of the Mahalebs and one-tenth of the pears 





SEE OUR PRICE LIST FOR PARTICULARS 


WORLD'S FAIR—We were awarded a Grand Prize and a Gold Medal on our 


exhibits at the Worid's Fair, St Louis. 


Address W. F. HEIKES, Mor., Huntsville, Ala. 

















The Willadean Nurseries 
OFFER FOR SPRING 1908 


A good assortment of Fruit, Shade, and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, 
Tree Seedlings, and Small Shrubs for transplanting. 

Special prices quoted on Snowballs, Spirea Van 
Houttii, Berberries Vulgaris, and Purpurea, also other 
Shrubs, 2 to 6 feet. Write for prices. 





The DONALDSON COMPANY 


Warsaw, HentuckKy 

















Crude Oil for Spraying 


Pure Pennsylvania Crude Petroleum in car-loads or 
less. Experts have pronounced our oil suitable for 
use as an insecticide. It is being successfully used 
by some of the largest fruit growers. 


For Particulars and Prices Address 


Derrick Oil Company 


TITUSVILLE, PA. 











NEW HAVEN NURSERIES 


60,000 PEACH TREES, 5% up, 4% to 6 ft. in 
assortment, 
40,000 PEACH TREES, ¥% to %, 3% to 5 ft. 
in assortment, 
Smooth bodies, full roots, carefully graded, mostly EL- 
BERTA. In storage for Winter or Early Spring shipment. 
38,000 KIEFFER PEAR, % up, 5 to7 ft. Very fine. 


Write us for special prices on above or on a gen- 
eral assortment of high-grade stock. 





J. BAGBY & SONS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, Mo. 















































SE AL Why Not Buy yi your ‘Lumber for Boxing Sized, 1 cut to = 
































| J dang You Use and all Ready to Nail Together? 

LX It Costs but Little More than the Common Lumber yous: = 

WN ~~ buy and you will Save Work, Waste and at h =~ 
Ny ‘SPECIAL toh ON CAR-LOTS ————— —— 


{ Wausau, Wis, ——- GOODWILLIE BROTHERS SSS 


sarees ( Manistique, Mich. 
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100,000 North Carolina Peach 


Grown on seedlings from genuine 
North Carolina Seed where yellows 
and kindred diseases are unknown. 


Grown by the introducer of the Greensboro 
peach. These trees were carefully grown 
for my own retail trade, but finding them in 
surplus will dispose of them cheap at 
wholesale. 


Fine assortment of Peach 2 to 3 feet, 
3 to 4 feet and 4 feet and up. Nice clean 
stock, Prices right. 


John A. Young 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 

















CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


T. R. Watson, Plymouth, Mass.—Trade List 
of Trees and Shrubs, Wild and Climbing Roses, 
Vines, Evergreens, Small Fruits, etc. 


The George H. Mellen Company, Spring- 
field, O.—Catalogue of Bulbs, Fruit Trees, 
etc. Roses form one of this firm’s specialties 
and a large list, including novelties, is enu- 
merated. 


Weeber & Don, New York.—Catalogue of 
Bulbs, Plants, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, etc. 


Rickards Brothers, New York City.—TIllus- 
trated catalogue of Bulbs. Roses. 


New Floral Guide, 1908. (Conard & Jones 
Company, West Grove, Pa.) An illustrated 
catalogue of Roses and other Plants, Bulbs, 
etc. 


J. A. Simmers, Toronto, Ont.—Illustrated 
Catalogue of Ornamental Shrubs, Trees, Ever- 
greens, Bulbs, etc. 


W. W. Barnard & Company, Chicago, Ill.— 
Annual Catalogue of Bulbs, Plants, Nursery 
stock, Small Fruits, etc., with list of novelties 
and specialties, 


H. H. Berger & Company, New York, N. Y., 
—Spring Catalogue of Bulbs, Roses, etc. 





Cc. C. Morse & Company (successors to Cox 
Seed Company), San Francisco, Cal.—TIllus- 
trated catalogue of Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Hardy 
Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, etc. 





Stumpp & Walter Company, New York.— 
Catalogue of Bulbs, Plants, Shade and Orna- 
mental Trees, etc. 





California Rose Company, Pomona, Cal.— 
Illustrated and Descriptive catalogue of Field- 
grown Roses. Open ground culture is prac- 
ticed by this firm. An embracive and interest- 
ing collection. 
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William Elliott & Sons, New York.—Cata- 
logue of Bulbs, Plants, Fruit Trees, Small 
I’ruits, ete. 


Sherman & Eberle, Albany, N. Y.—lIllus- 
trated Catalogue of Bulbs, Roses, other Plants, 


ete. 


Young’s Seed Store, St. Louis, Mo.—Cata- 
logue of Bulbs, Plants, Fruit Trees, etc. 


T. J. Dwyer & Company, Cornwall, N. Y.— 
Hardy Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines and Roses. 


Waukegan Nurseries, Waukegan, Tl.— 
Wholesale catalogue for spring of 1908. Ever- 
green Trees for nurserymen, Forest Trees for 
planters. 


Fraser Nursery Company, Huntsville, Ala.— 
Surplus list for nurserymen and dealers only. 


Vine Grove Nursery Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn.—Neat booklet describing and _ giving 
prices of Fruit Trees and Plants, Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, etc. 


Texas Nursery Company, Sherman, Texas.— 
An exceptionally atractive booklet entitled 
South Western Horticulture. 


Low Prices on High Grade Vehicles and 
Harness 


There are few business concerns in this coun- 
try that have a stronger hold upon the public 
than the Elkhart Carriage and Harness Manu- 
facturing Company. For over thirty-five years 

-over a third of a century—they have been 
manufacturing vehicles and harness and selling 
them, not to jobbers, wholesalers and dealers, 
but always direct to the people who use them. 

Direct dealing would not alone have given 
them the hold they have upon the public. . But 
they have dealt honorably. They have been 
manufacturing high-class goods and _ selling 
them direct on narrow margins of profit. Peo- 
ple all over this country have learned to know 
this and the result is that the Elkhart Carriage 
and Harness Manufacturing Company now en- 
joys the proud distinction of being the largest 
manufacturers in the world doing business 
direct with the people. 

It goes without saying that we think it one 
of the best places in the country to buy vehicles 
and harness. The vehicles and harness are 
known everywhere as high grade. As to prices, 
no one can read the advertisements regularly 
appearing in this paper without being convinced 
that they are right. 

The Company’s great catalogue shows 200 
styles of Vehicles and 65 styles of Harness. The 
time honored Elkhart plan is to send everything 
on approval. It costs you nothing if you are 
not satisfied on style, quality or price. Write 
the Company for the big catalogue, at Elkhart, 
Indiana. It means the saving of from a third 
to a half on the price of everything you may 
want to buy in the vehicle or harness line. 





M. R. Kilburn, manager of the Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association at Loveland, Col., reports that 
growers in that state received excellent prices 
for their products and predicts that there will 
be much spring planting. 


March, 1908 


25000 


& LECONTE and 
O KIEFFER PEAR 


1 and 2 Year. 
At Close. Prices 


Arcadia Nurseries, 


J. H. Girardeau, Jr., lgr. 
Monticello, Fla. 








HORTICULTURAL MEETINGS 


(Continued from page 24) 


Spokane was selected as the convention 
city for 1909. 

Officers for the coming year were elect- 
ed as follows: President, H. M. Gilbert, 
North Yakima; first vice-president, H. W. 
Crowell, Spokane; second vice-president, 
H. Horns, Wenatchee; treasurer, William 
Ritz, Walla Walla, and secretary, Levi C. 
Monroe, Spokane. 

The convention closed with an attempt 
on the part of various delegates to secure 
indorsement of the association for partic- 
ular horticultural interests. These at- 
tempts were blocked, however. Among 
the radical measures proposed were two 
offered by Edward Remy of North Yakima 
that the association go on record as op- 
posing labor unions, and as advocating 
the importation of Oriental laborers. His 
motions were lost amid shouts from his 
fellow delegates. 





AMERICAN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Among the subjects considered at the 
annual meeting of the American Breeders’ 
Association held at Washington, D. C., 
January 28-29-30th were : ‘‘Original Work 
Among Native Roses,’’ by W. Van Fleet, 
Little Silver, N. J.; ‘‘Some Observations 
in Plant Improvement,’’ by A. M. Soule, 
Athens, Ga.; ‘‘Report of Committee on 
Breeding Roses,’’ by Peter Bissett, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; ‘‘Development of the Im- 


‘mune or Resistant Character in Plants,”’ 


by H. L. Bolley, Fargo, N. D.; ‘‘Report of 
Committee on Breeding Carnations,’’ by 
C. W. Ward, Queens, N. Y. 

















—Muir, Tuscan, Etc. 
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E offer an exceptionally fine lot of Cherry 
and Elberta Peach (June Buds) in small 
grades for orchard planting, also 
Standard Pear and Japanese Plum. 
We grow June Buds in large numbers, 


especially of the Pacific Coast varieties 
CORRESPONDENCE 


FRASER NURSERY COMPANY 


Huntsville, Alabama 


SOLICITED 











Bartlett Pears, Kieffer Pears, 


Q. of Prairie Roses, 
Silver and Norway Maples 


(2% to 4% inches Caliper) 


E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 


Established 1839 


Baltimore Belle Roses, 


American Elms 


NIAGARA NURSERIES 
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Bridgeport 
Nurseries 








The largest and most complete in the State and one 
of the largest and best equipped in the country. 


Plums, (large stock, all grades) European, Japan, 
Americana. 

Cherries, Pears, Standard and Dwarf, (all grades). 

Apple, Peach, Quince, Grape, Currants, Small Fruits, 

Shade Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 

etc. Apple Seedlings, Forest Seedlings, Imported Cherry, 

Pear, Plum Seedlings. 


Grafts put up to order only— 
No Job Lots to Offer. 


Our Spades the Best and Cheapest in the Market. 
TRADE LIST READY. 


If you are wanting light grade Pear and straight smooth Norway 
Maple let us quote you prices. 


WANT LISTS PRICED PROMPTLY. 


C. M. Hobbs @ Sons 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Albertson @ Hobbs 


BRIDGEPORT, IND. 


Mount Arbor Nurseries 


E. S. WELCH, Proprietor 


140 Center Street Shenandoah, Iowa 














ONE OF THE MOST 


A Surplus of 
COMPLETE 


PLUM—Native on native ASSORTMENTS OF 

roots. GENERAL 
APPLE and CRAB — A}! NURSERY STOCK 

grades, over 100 varieties. IN THE COUNTRY. 
CHERRIES—Sweet and sour oo 

sorts. 

OUR EQUIPMENT 

BLACKBERRIES Leading AND FACILITIES 

kinds; root cutting plants. ARE 

UNSURPASSED. 

SPIREA VAN HOUTTE 

2 to 3 and 3 to 4 feet. —_—— 
CRIMSON RAMBLER — ASK FOR SPRING 

XX, No. 1, No. 1%, No. 2. TRADE LIST 

Osage Orange, Catalpa, and NOW 

READY. 


Honey Locust Seedlings. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Apple Seedlings AND 
Fruit Tree Stocks—Of all kinds INSPECTION 
Grafts — Made to order. INVITED. 


























PEACH TREES 


Our stock is the finest we have grown in the last 








25 years, a large proportion 6 ft. and up and 5 to 
6 ft. grades—nothing finer for retail trade. We 
have all the leading commercial sorts including a 
heavy stock of Elberta; also a large well assorted 
stock of CHERRY, handsome, well rooted, 1 yr. 
and 2-yr. APPLE, 1 yr. and 2-yr., PEAR—St’d 
and Dwarf, PLUM, APRICOT, QUINCE, 
GRAPE, SMALL FRUITS, SEEDLINGS, 
SCIONS, ROOT GRAFTS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS AND CLIMBERS, 
ROSES, Etc. 

CAROLINA POPLAR in car loads—we can 
ship direct from Louisiana, Mo., Dansville, N. Y., 
Rockport, Ill. or Farmington, Ark. 

Trade List for Spring now ready; send for it, 
or send us your want list for quotations. 


STARK BROS NURGinRDS C 











SAN JOSE SCALE 


CRUDE CARBOLIC ACID DARK 


For making emulsions as recommended 
by different Agricultural Experi- 


ment Stations. 


50 gal. Barrels $21.00 
10 gal. Cans 5.20 
5 gal. Cans 2.60 


Goods delivered at Railroad Station Philadelphia. 


Cash to accompany order. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
Chemical Dept., Frankford, Philadelphia 
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5-7 ft. 5-6 ft. ‘ 5 ft. 5-7 ft. 5-6 ft. 4-5 ft 

\¥ in. Sgin. w%in \% in. Sg in. \% in. 
Albemarle Pippin 1150 150 Grimes Golden 1360 250 _— 
Ark. Black —- 170 20 Gravenstein -— 560 150 
A. G. Russett — — 550 Golden Beauty Crab 1040 210 80 
Alexander —- —. 70 Hyslop Cra _ 600 650 
Ben Davis 2250 3215 = Hubbardston’s N. S. _ 470 919 
Bismarck — 120 155 Jonathan — 1065 125 
Carthouse 80 200 _- Kennard’s Choice — 240 - 
Chenango Strawberry — 110 30 Lawver -- 280 120 
Cooper’s Market _ 210 110 Limber Twig -- ~ 60 
Dominie — 920 = 660 Lankford Seedling _ 180 130 
Dutchess _ 680 290 Missouri Pippin — 430 250 
Early Strawberry — —- 20 Mann — 980 340 
Early Colton — 200 80 M. B. Twig 2000 1170 ©6400 
Early Ripe — 5 — Nero — 1220 784 
Fameuse — 280 279 Pewaukee — 300 220 
Fall Pippin — 110 20 P. W. Sweet — 290 90 
Fourth of July 1480 810 221 Roman Stem ~ 1050 §=1300 
Fallawater — 37 200 Rolfe 250 100 -- 
Gano 2850 — _ 

PEACH TREES 
6-7 ft. 5-6 ft. 4-5 ft. 3-4 ft. 2-3 ft. J. Buds 
Ad. Dewey 250 -— a — Levy’s Late 
Bilyeu 706 2288 1203 880 240 _ Lemon Cling 
Belle of Ga. = 1423 4800 300 —— = Moore’s Favorite 
Champion 930 1030 1270 388 — _— Mt. Rose 
Crawford Early — — 500 770 490 - O. Mixon Free 
Crosb 750 1050 385 350 130 50 Picquet’s Late 
Crawford Late 224 5950 12820 19668 25 _ Reeve’s Favorite 
man a 2746 2380 1810 160 -- Stephen’s R. R. 

Chair’s Choice 186 485 1270 2060 1270 535 Stump 
Elberta 4272 16479 19252 762 4210 — Sunrise Cling 
Engle’sMammoth 300 — 120 7o00COC — Salway 
Fitzgerald 100 — 80 230 200 190 Smock 
Frances 350 345 570 190 220 65 W. H. Cling 
Fox Seedling 90 160 170 285 210 125 Waddell 
Foster 200 — 5 50 50 — Wonderful 
Geary’s Holdon 410 180 -- 80 oe 30 Yellow St. John 
Greensboro - — 525 590 290 — Capt, Ede 
Krummell’s L. Oct. 470 —— — — — — 


Abundance 100 
Burbank 2923 
Red June 3000 
Anjou _ 
Bartlett — 
Belle Lucrative 9 
Buerre Clarigeau — 
Clapp’s Favorite 334 
Dutchess 524 
Elizabeth 40 
Flemish Beauty _- 


Garber 


3-5 3-4 
Bartlett 370 100 
Black Tartarian 132 
Dyehouse 80 
Early Richmond 830 
English Morello — 
Governor Wood 16 
Montmerency 315 
QUINCE, 3-5 ft.— 
20000 Auto 
25000 Aromi 
25000 Bubach 


30009 Brandywine 
25009 Bismarck 

10009 Climax 

10090 Clyde 

10000 Cardinal 

10000 Chesapeake 
20099 Crimson Cluster 
50000 Crescent 


J. G. 





4-5 


341 435 
4832 5000 
5000 4929 

5-6 "5 3-4 
65 —- 
40 100 1890 
40 10 — 
10 — — 

463 201 — 

885 1087 800 
90 — 


1480 530 


Clapp’s Favorite 


170 





PLUM TREES 





6-7 ft. 
210 
240 
190 

1115 
160 


160 
1060 
2355 


170 
850 


6-7 


APPLE 


sORPLUS 


TWO-YEAR 


7 ft. 5-6 fi. 4-5 ft. 


Ribston Pippin 260 160 
Red June 706 900 460 
Red Astrachan — 1510 1240 
R. I. Greening — — 160 
Scott’s Winter ~ 268 
Smith Cider ~ 240 200 
Salome _ 450 160 
Sutton Beauty -- 200 89 
Stark — 340 270 
Sweet Bough 790 200 110 
Tallman’s Sweet — 100 280 
Wealthy — _ 300 
William’s Early Red — 3092 = 1090 
Wagner — 75 100 
Wolf River — 288 320 
Winesap 1740 940 _ 
Yellow Transparent —— 1350 8 =©325 
Yellow Belle Flower —— — 310 
5-6 ft. 4-5 ft. 3-4 ft. 3 ft J. Buds 
170 70 40 —— — 
140 90 50 40 _ 
120 120 20 — 
720 — 1173 310 a 
900 3145 1090 320 — 
300 190 310 — _ 
100 -— 430 — _— 
30 50 225 150 = 
150 85 60 — — 
2240 1960 1140 1170 2300 
930 — 770 — —- 
369 185 610 300 48 

140 30 a — 
100 -—— 200 200 _ 
1265 — 570 — 220 
— — 230 160 60 


3-4 d 
355 Wickson 3000 4785 
5000 Shropshire Damson 580 
4996 Wickson 1000—inch and up 
PEAR-—Standards 
2-3 7 5-6 
- = Koontz — 194 
280 Kieffer 2480 3000 
—- Kieffer, Whips _ _ 
— Lawrence — 184 
Lawson — 84 
280 Seckle 188 435 
— Sheldon 168 
Vermont Beauty _ 99 





50 
PEAR— Dwarfs 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


15000 New York 

25000 New Globe 
100000 New Home 
100000 Oak’s Early 
10000 Orem 

95000 Parsons 


5-6 4-5 

30 277 

100 80 

1600 1180 

—. 43 

131 320 

5740 4290 
Borgeat 148 
15000 Dayton 

20000 Ekey 


30000 Early Hathaway 
15000 Excelsior 

65000 Gandy 

10000 Gladstone 

10000 Glen Mary 
50000 Haverland 
35000 Johnson’s Early 
10000 Kinz Philip 
15000 Kansas 


25000 Kiondyke 
10000 Louis — 
15000 Livi 

10000 Lady 
50000 Midnig ht 

10000 Mark = 
5000 Marie 

20000 McKinley 
50000 Marshall 

20000 Mitchell’s Early 
30000 Nick Ohmer 


20000 Rough Rider 
8000 


3-5 3-4 3-5 3-4 
200 _ Dutchess 1500 1000 
CHERRY TREES 
= - 
—— — May Duke — 
40 — Napoleon 180 
290 -— Rockport — 
— _ ae = 
— — ellow ish 44 
1420 1230 _ 
Champion 965 Meech’s Prolific 48 


12000 Sharpless 
35000 a 


5-6 
144 
825 


335 
701 


Orange 


Harrison & Sons, 


4-5 





4996 
1129 965 
4-5 3-4 2-3 
3320 1684 760 
60 70 
80 60 — 
88 — — 


30 140 — 


20000 Sutherland 
10000 St. Louis 

40000 Tennessee 
20000 Tilghman’s Fav. 
17000 Uncle Jim 
60000 Warfield 

10000 Wolverton 
15000 Virginia 


Berlin, 
Maryland 






























































































